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PREFACE 

I hope that this little volume of stories will help 
the great American people who so little understand 
"The man behind the gun," the blue-jacket, to more 
fully appreciate and honor him who lives in such dif- 
ferent environs from their own. 

The scenes of these seven stories are laid in diflFer- 
ent parts of the world, and you will find adventure 
and romance woven into the blue-jacket's life as natur- 
ally as my ability would permit. 

Thanks are extended to the editor of "Our Navy*' 
for kindly granting me permission to republish two 
of these stories in this volume. Thanks are also ex- 
tended to Carl G. Bailey for aiding me in the publica- 
•tion. 

The Author. 
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TO 'MY READERS 

These stories are merely the preface of other stories 
'to come, which I will endeavor with all my ability to 
make more true to the life of which I write. These 
stories are stories of blue-jackets in our great modem 
naz/y who han/e had loves, experiences, and been in 
dangers similar to those to which all blue-jackets are 
liable, They^ are the result of years of work, study 
and observation in which my shipmates have aided me 
\greatly. 

Two of these stories, ''The Deserters^' and "The 
Thief," were published in "Ou/r Navy," a magazine 
published at San Francisco^ Col., by men in the navy. 
I am grateful to the editor for permission to re^ 
publish. 

Rush M. Hoag. 



The Answering Message 



CHAPTER I 

Early in the morning, as the lights were appearing 
in the east, the dim outlines of Unimak Pass broke 
the even line of horizon, and above them the low- 
l3dng sheet of stratus cloud gave evidence of the 
Bering Sea. 

The captain leaned his breast against the upper 
bridge rail and gazed ahead. The high collar of his 
military overcoat was up and protected over half his 
face from the biting wind which whipped through the 
pass. Only dark gray eyes and a wisp of white hair 
shone between cap and collar. His eyebrows were 
sparse and light in color; the nose was straight. His 
hands were gloved and clasped behind his back. 

^ It may be truljr said that character was written in 
his features. His nature was refined and unselfish, 
his mind romantic and imaginative, always thinking 
for the welfare of his crew. His disr^ard for the 
conventional was well known by his crew, and their 
reasonable requests were seldom refused. He real- 
ized that every one was a mother's son with human 
desires and sentiments and not a machine with no 
mind to think, as some are wont to believe. His 
mentality was excellent, though his business ability 
was lunited, but business he left to his executive as 
s^ matter of course. 

II 
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The safety and navigation of the ship were his first 
regards, and many a day and night in the months 
that were to follow, his meals were brought to him 
on the bridge. 

"Phelps." He spoke to the quartermaster, as the 
oflScer of the deck was busy with the morning lati- 
tude sight. "Keep a sharp lookout for breakers 
about here. In the rush to Nome, a ship carrying a 
mass of Chinese coolies struck a submerged rock ; and 
we have only the approximate position." 

"Was the ship lost, sir?" 

"Yes. She struck about two in the morning ; about 
this time ; there were only two boats on the ship, and 
the captain, who was a German, realized that if that 

mob of coolies got loose " The captain shrugged 

his shoulders. "The white men quickly battened 
down the hatches, lowered the boats and pulled away. 
Now keep a lookout for those breakers!" 

The quartermaster passed the word to the lookout 
and resumed his station near the helmsman. With a 
pair of binoculars he occasionally swept the sea about 
them. 

Phelps was short but well proportioned. The pea- 
coat he wore, by far too long, extended nearly to 
his knees. Youth and vigor shone in his intelligent 
and well-featured face. His eyes were dark blue, 
oval and keen; his soft brown hair was indicative of 
his force of character, pride and thought power. A 
wide space between the bushy, thickly growing eye- 
brows showed the frank generosity of his nature and 
that he expressed himself well. His nose was 
aquiline and his lips were clean-cut and generally 
tightly closed. 

Phelps was conscious of the confidence and trust 
placed in him by the captain and other officers, and 
always endeavored to be worthy of it, but his mind, 
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although vividly imaginative at times, was too 
methodical and serious — ^always seeking facts — ^to be 
affected by this. 

At the age of sixteen the flourish of bugles and 
the martial tread of many boys' feet at the Goat 
Island Training Station had awakened the inert de- 
sire which every boy has to go to sea, and had 
brought him into the navy. 

When he presented himself for enlistment he found 
that he needed his parents' permission, but as far as 
he knew he had never had parents or legal guardian. 
He had lived with an aunt until he was ten, when 
she had turned him out, as she had often threatened 
to do before. He had gone to school during the day 
and sold papers evenings and nights. His usual 
stand about the comer of Third and Market streets, 
where he became a familiar figure, was a good and 
profitable one. 

An elderly gentleman who passed this comer 
morning and night always bought a paper from "My 
newsboy," as he called him. When Phelps was tumed 
out by his aunt, it was the elderly gentleman to whom 
he first told his troubles. After that he carried mes- 
sages for the A. D. T. He never knew with cer- 
tainty where the new uniform or bicycle came from, 
but his suspicions rested with his benefactor who had 
told him he must go to school at night. On Howard 
Street he found a cheap and poorly furnished room 
with the parents of a chum, but went for his meals, 
which were never substantial, to lunch counters. 

When he was told by the recruiting officer that 
his parents or guardian must give their consent be- 
fore he could enlist, he left the office on the water- 
front rather dejected, but his scheming mind soon 
formed a plan. Finding a beachcomber, he inter- 
ested him, and in a few minutes he was swom in, 
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tbe beachcomber signing as his father. Phelps had 
to give up fifty cents of his last dollar for this service. 

Seven years had passed when he stood on the 
bridge of the gunboat Seattle and scanned the sea 
about the entrance of Unimak Pass with binoculars. 
After his discharge from his first enlistment, having 
no trade to offer him employment, he re-enlisted and 
was sent to the Seaman Gunner's Qass, from which 
he duly g^duated. The years had wrought their 
change principally upon his mind. Boyishness had 
passed and developed a serious man. His fanaticism 
for reading was readily noticeable by his shipmates 
who regarded his studies with all respect Phil- 
osophy was his favorite pastime; he would read for 
hours and then pace the deck in deep thought for 
more hours, often deep into the night. 

Standing on the bridge now he reasoned that the 
German captain was justified in sending five hundred 
ignorant coolies to the bottom that a few intelligent 
men could be saved to bring to the notice of mariners 
the position of this dangerous rock and thus perhaps 
save hundreds of other useful and intelligent men to 
the world, and told the helmsman so, who, like a 
g^eat many other sailors, had a head of a coolie with 
a dagger thrust through it tattooed on his arm, and 
who agreed with him. 

The Bering Sea was open before them, the sea of 
new life and new experiences. Well, he would have 
three months' good study now; he could devote his 
time to the newly acquired books he had brought with 
him. No girls, no liberties to disturb a fellow's mind 
here, he thought; only storm and fog. 

No one to shower tenderness on his youth had left 
his heart cold but with an intense craving for tender- 
ness now. If only he had some one to love, or if 
some one would only love him he felt life would not 
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be such a cold fact with him. He had met girls in 
California and knew of their power over him while 
in their presence; all but one had drawn him from 
his books ; she, instead, had first brought him to the 
reading of serious books. He had not seen her for 
several months now, although an ever-increasing 
friendship was forming through frequent letters. 
Still he was glad to be away from all girls. Nothing 
must stand in the way of his studies ; only he remem* 
bered their tenderness at times and was sad. 

At five o'clock the gunboat passed through Uni- 
mak and entered the Bering with its blanket of fog. 



CHAPTER II 

Strains of music and rays of light streamed from 
the windows of the two-story frame building, die 
lower fioor of which was used as a laundry on Satur- 
days, the upper as a dance hall on any night that a 
revenue cutter was tied up to the dock. 

Phelps climbed the stairs but paused at the top and 
gazed about him. He smiled ; tiie only token of sur- 
prise he was ever known to show. He had not ex- 
pected this, but hearing of it could not resist the 
impulse to come and see, if not to stay and dance. 
The room or hall before him was about sixty feet 
long and thirty wide, the ceiling but seven feet above 
the floor. Wsdls and ceiling were adorned with many 
colored flags arranged in a harmony of red, white 
and blue, although green and yellow were conspicu- 
ous, light was served by several oil lamps posted 
on the walls near the windows, and reflectors aided 
their feeble rays. About the side of the room were 
benches serving as seats between dances. 

IS 
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Down one side of the room were seated all the 
women, mostly squaws, some with Russian blood in 
evidence. These were fair and pleasant to look upon, 
but the full-bloods, with their round, wrinkled and 
oily faces, were by far the greatest in number. On 
the opposite side of the room, standing in bunches 
or seated were the sailors from the revenue cutter 
Massasoit and the gunboat Seattle, a sprinkling of 
native Aleuts amongst them. In the far end of the 
room on a slightly raised platform were the members 
of the orchestra. 

Phelps' note of surprise waned, but amusement 
showed in his countenance. As he walked the length 
of the room to a group near the musicians his glance 
passed over the seated line of women. 

"What do you think of it?" one of his shipmates 
asked him. 

"Great! We are gcwng to have a grand time in 
Alaska. Didn't think there were so many squaws 
in the whole territory." 

"Look't that one over there, third from the end; 
ain't she a beauty ! Just had a waltz with her. They 
all think this music is grand. All the cutters have 
is an accordion ; mandolins are new to them." 

Phelps was studying the "beauty." Her face was 
featured as the rest, but shown very white under her 
straight black hair and pale in the dimness of the 
lights. She was as fair as the postmistress who was 
talking to one of the officers nearby. The Indian 
girl's dress, white and neat, evidently from the 
States, she wore with no great ease, yet unconsciously 
graceful. When Phelps noticed it he turned to his 
shipmate, "Say, Clark, where'd they get these 
clothes ? Some of them are real neat.'* 

Clark placed his hand on Phelps' shoulder and 
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leaned nearer. 'Tellows on these boats that come 
here each year." 

"Oh!" understandingly. 

The orchestra began tuning for the next piece and 
their discordant notes started the dancers seeking for 
partners. "How does she dance?" asked Phelps. 

"Good!" 

"That's nice." 

Phelps was none too soon; several were close be- 
hind him. She noticed him coming and arose at his 
request for the dance. He moved oS with her lightly 
on his arm and found that she waltzed with a grace 
that surprised and pleased him. 

The floor was crowded. There were perhaps two 
men for every woman present and some of the blue- 
jackets without partners began dancing together. It 
was noticeable to every one that no native men 
danced and only a few were present These and a 
few of the older squaws were there solely for the re- 
freshments that they knew to be served later. 

The girl, in dancing, clung very close to Phelps, 
and her movements conform^ to his in the harmony 
of the dance. He asked her when she had learned 
and she replied, "Boys on the Massasoit teach me, a 
year, maybe two year." 

"Do you like to dance?" 

"Yes," simply. 

'Ts there a school here in Unalaska?" 

"Yes. Two school, missionary and Russian 
school." 

"Did you go to both?" 

"Yes. My brother go to Government school." 

"Oh ! Then there are three schools ?" 

"Yes." 

Fhdps reflected that though the schools might be 
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good, the associations of her people who spoke 
brokenly probably gave her the habit. 

"Do you read and write?" 
'Yes," proudly, 

'English and Russian?" 

'I read American, speak Russian but can't write 
it/' She replied to his questions meekly and as if 
no one had ever questioned her that way before. 
Secretly she was flattered that he was so interested; 
here was a new conquest and perhaps a new dress. 
Her name was Prixie Plavoslqrvitch she told him, 
and he had to have her repeat it twice before he 
grasped it. 

He wanted to take her to the tables downstairs 
when refreshments were served and she agreed to go. 

After the dance he made new acquaintances 
amongst the boys from the Massasoit and learned 
many new things about Alaska and the natives of the 
Aleutian Islands. 

Phelps did not dance the next number, but sat to 
one side and observed. A seaman from the cutter 
danced with Prixie, and Phelps was surprised that 
he looked vengeance at him when they passed. He 
smiled in return. 

A bugle sounded and all was quiet. A spokesman 
announced that lunch was now ready, but that as 
there were only seats for twenty couple, suggested 
that dancing be continued and when the first group 
of twenty had finished the rest could go down. This 
announcement was greeted with cheers. Twenty 
couple hastily formed and marched down, Phelps and 
his partner amons^ them. 

On the lower floor flags had been so arranged that 
the laundry machinery (5d not show, and two tables 
had been placed ends together. A large piece of 
white bunting was used as a table cloth and benches 
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served as seats. The luncheon, consisting of assorted 
cakes, was placed on each person's plate and a cup 
of steaming cocoa stood beside. The seats were 
taken in order, ten couple to a side. 

The conversation was varied and amusing to 
Phelps. The women talked mostly together in either 
Aleut or Russian. The men laughed or joked in 
English. Someone called, "Who is your new 'Mili- 
moy,' Frank?" Phelps turned to tfie girl and asked 
her the meaning of the word, and she replied shyly 
"Sweetheart." 

After they had returned to the room above and he 
had danced with her again, he went outside for a 
little fresh air. The sky was overcast with dull 
masses of nimbus cloud ; a fresh breeze whistled over 
the high hills to the westward of the town and 
brought a chill of the upper snows with it. It was 
evident that it would storm in a very short time. 

Phelps crossed to the porch of the store, operated 
by the Alaska Commercial Company, where he stood 
looking out across the bay at the lights of a schooner 
which he knew to be beating it into anchorage. He 
was puzzled and wondered if the seaman had any 
other claim on the girl other than that which he had 
assumed. That old longing, that desire for tender- 
ness had swtmg back to dominate his mind; was he 
going to let it spoil his future I Prixie was white and 
yet he knew her to be a squaw. Bah I He would go 
back to the ship and study. 

Suddenly an angry voice broke in upon his mus- 
ings ; it was near him and he turned quickly. Stand- 
ing in a shadow he was not seen by the two quarrel- 
ling, whom he recognized, one as Prixie, the other 
as the seaman from the MassasoiL 

As they quarrelled it became apparent to him that 
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he held her through fear only. She clung to him as 
he rudely pushed her away. 

'*You my boy I Boy from Seattle no good!" she 
exclaimed, yet pleadingly. 

Drops of rain began to fall and she went in. 
Phelps, in his total disregard for eventualities, fol- 
lowed so that they would see him. Vernon, the sea- 
man, noticed him coming and when he came near 
swung at him savagely. 

Frank turned on him fiercely and said, "You are 
foolish, for a squaw." 

"You — ^you let her alone!" growled the other. 

"Are you married?" 

"No." 

"Going to marry her?" 

The man hesitated. "I might," he said. 

"Ah — go to the Devil!" and Frank walked inside 
and upstairs. He sought out Prixie immediately and 
asked her to dance. "I am engaged," she answered. 

"No, you're not! Come on," he demanded. She 
danced. 

He talked to her softly, yet so that she could hear 
plainly and understand all he said. He did not be- 
lieve in beating women, he believed in kindness, he 
told her. Did she like this boy? No. Well, why 
did she stick by him; was she afraid of him? Yes. 
"Does he beat you ?" he asked bluntly, but she would 
not answer for some time. 

"I know him three, four year ; he bring me dresses 
and been good to me, but now he no good; he — he 
scare me, and last year he strikes me, this year, too." 

When the dance was finished he said, "I am going 
to go to your home with you to-night. It is raining 
and I have my rain coat with me. ni not give that 
fellow a chance at you. Will you go?" And she 
said yes. 
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CHAPTER III 

All cars were vigilant; eyes gazing sharply ahead 
into the white blai^ess of fog. A sense of intense 
expectancy hovered over the men on the bridge. The 
child-like cry of a seal broke the stillness; involun- 
tarily the men startled. Then the dull, ominous 
soimd, the distant roar of the sea breaking on the 
rocks, came faintly to their expectant ears. 
'Breakers ahead!" came the cry. 
*Stop!" commanded the captain. The wave about 
the bow became calm sea, although the ship still 
moved slowly ahead. 

"Let go the port anchor." A splash, a rattle of 
heavy chain and all was soon quiet. The navigator 
was looking over the side and spoke: "The tide is 
very strong here, captain. I think we are between 
the islands, St. Paul on the left." 

The captain merely nodded as he studied the chart. 

The morning hours passed and it became noon. 
Phelps paced the quarterdeck, on watch. That morn- 
ing they had "steamed the sixty miles intervening be- 
tween Unalaska and the Pribiloffs through a dense 
fog, and he was glad that at last they were anchored. 
Having taken a sounding over the stern, finding ten 
fathoms and feeling at ease, his mind wandered back 
to the events of the night before. 

Prixie Plavoskyvitch! White blood in her veins, 
but partly squaw she was. He had gone to her home 
with her through the rain, insisting that she wear 
his coat. The home, well, it was typical of the town; 
one among twenty or thirty the Alaska Commercial 
Company had built for these people, who could trap, 
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hunt or work for them. He could not tell much about 
it in the darkness and rain, but it was small and 
probably contained three rooms. 

He had stood with her a minute under a roof sup- 
ported by four poles. A peculiar odor permeated the 
atmosphere. "What is it?" he asked. 

"We hang fish to dry here," she answered. 

In a mom^it he helped her remove his coat and 
told her that he must go. "I will see you when the 
ship comes back/' he had said as he went off, and 
was soon lost in the darkness to her wondering eyes 
which had followed him. 

Before going to sleep he had read Emerson's Essay 
on Love and he now debated with himself. Was 
there a provision in nature which permitted a white 
man to love a squaw ! He looked around startled ; 
where had the thought come from! Love, bah! It 
was not love, only tenderness which he craved. She 
might love him but he could never love her. A ship- 
mate swung into the step beside him, but did not 
speak; he knew the man with whom he walked. 

Some minutes passed and then Phelps spoke. 
"Well, Spike, you were to the dance?" 

Spike laughed. "Yes, and surprised to see you 
there. I didn't expect such a pleasant time in 
Alaska." 

"It is always true with our expectations ; generally 
better than we had hoped for. When I am called to 
go on watch at midnight and I hear the wind whist- 
ling through the rigging or it is rough and the ship 
is plunging, I lie there a few minutes dreading to get 
up and go out into it; but when I do and go on 3ie 
bridge, I invariably have found it not so bad; and 
so^ I did not like to come into the Bering Sea, but I 
think it is going to be fine now. I have a hazy recol- 
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lection from geography that a gale was always on, 
but I find only fog/' 

''Yes; I heard the captain say that the sun shines 
only north of the Yukon." 

"Well, we're going north to-morrow and try to 
get in touch wi3i Nome by wireless." Then, un- 
expectedly, he noticed land on the port beam. "The 
f<^ is clearing, sir," he reported to the officer of the 
deck. 

A breeze had sprung into existence and the fog 
was rising rapidly. St. Paul Island lie on the left, 
but a half mile distant. A few miles to the north'rd 
the sail of a schooner could be seen. 

A shrill whistle sounded its high and low notes, 
followed by the words "Up anchor I" The men hur- 
ried to their stations and soon the ship was drawing 
near the schooner, which hoisted the Japanese en- 
sign ; on her stem could be read : 

KAISU MARU 
TOKIO 

The schooner swung her spanker boom amidships 
and hove into the wmd. The gunboat lowered a 
whaleboat which pulled alongside. An officer climbed 
aboard the Jap and searched the schooner thoroughly. 

On the Seattle the navigator had plotted the ship's 
position by cross bearings and found that they were 
outside the three-mile limit for Japanese sealers. 
Shortly after the whaleboat returned and the officer 
reported that there were twenty-one men aboard, 
sixteen rifles and shot guns and three revolvers. 
"They had also sixty-three seal skins," the ensign 
said. 

'Did you examine any of them?'* 
'They were tied up, but the captain took pains to 
show me one or two that had btUlet holes in them, 
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to show that they had shot them and not used a 
club/' 

The captain turned away. 'Ilalf speed; steady 
a'port/' he ordered. The ship stood into anchorage 
in the cove off the north shore of St. Paul Island. 
The rocky shores of the island were dotted with 
seals. 

When the United States purchased Alaska from 
Russia, certain influential men, through Congress, 
leased the Pribiloff Islands, thus making a wise and 
profitable venture. Congress has made treaties and 
laws to protect them as well as the seals which come 
yearly to their shores. A treaty with Great Britain 
keeps Canadian and American sealers outside a sixty- 
mile limit, but no such treaty prevents the Japs from 
coming up to the three-mile limit established by In- 
ternational law. The Japs not being satisfied with 
their privilege over American sealers, frequently 
make excursions, under cover of darkness or fog, to 
the very shores, where they club to death and skin 
as many seals as discretion will permit, although the 
presence of several revenue cutters and the Indian 
g^uard kept by the company and armed with modem 
rifles and Colts automatics, makes this a hazardous 
undertaking, for once caught, their boat and outfit is 
confiscated by the government and each man sen- 
tenced to a term of imprisonment or a heavy fine 
imposed. 

Dark gray masses of cloud began forming in the 
northern sky; light breezes increased to moderate, 
fresh and strong breezes in rapid succession and by 
eight o'clock a gale swept out of the north in all 
its fury and strength. The sea was lashed into a 
foam and huge waves came rolling and breaking into 
the unprotected cove where the Seattle, at anchor, 
rode them uneasily. 
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An attempt was made to heave up the anchor, but 
the chain parted and minus an anchor they went to 
sea to outride the storm. 

There was no dawn on the mominpf of July fourth, 
only an hour's dusk between the setting and rising of 
the sun. Old Sol dipped below the horizon a few 
degrees to the westward of north and an hour later 
a few degrees to the eastward its large red disk pro- 
truded above the northern horizon seemingly bring- 
ing a portion of the horizon with it. 

Not a cloud in the sky to beautify or to mar the 
excellence of this sunrise; not a spiral of smoke nor 
a sail ; in the distance no blue line of land shown over 
the horizon; only the calm whiteness of sea stretched 
ever3nvhere. 

As the ship had steamed north, the fury of the gale 
had expended itself and left the sea so calm that as 
the gunboat moved ahead there was no sense of 
movement on her decks. 

It was two o'clock in the morning. The air was 
sharp and crisp and a light breeze blew out of the 
northwest. The officer of the deck leaned on the 
chart desk reading an article in a magazine. The 
helmsman stood languidly at the wheel, gazing at the 
compass and swinging his arms occasionally to in- 
crease the circulation of his blood and to warm up 
his limbs, doin^f a jig at other times to drive the 
tingling from his toes. 

Phelps had the bridge to himself and paced it un- 
ceasingly. The signal boy whom he had sent to the 
dynamo room for cocoa had not yet returned. 

"Phelps," spoke the officer of tiie deck. 

**Sir." 

"Where's the cocoa?" 

"Oh, he'll be here pretty soon. I told him to bring 
plenty." 
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Frank had paused and leaned against the ardois 
night signalling stand. 

"Look here, Phelps, why don't you cheer up? 
Don't you know that it would add years to your life 
if you but laughed once in awhile?" 

The man before him had always been a study to 
Ensign Everhart Phelps talked little and thought 
much. He had occasionally let out flashes of his 
philosophy, which had been both surprising and 
illuminating to the officer. He resolved now to ques- 
tion him. 

Phelps was answering him: "That is what I tell 
others, but somehow I seldom see anything to laugh 
at. I find that the essence of life is in thought. I am 
never so happy as when I can puzzle out some per- 
plexing question that has nonplussed others." 

"I imagine that you are religious; are you?" 

He hesitated a moment before answering, and 
gazed across the sea. "Yes, I presume I am, in a 
way. I think a good deal about religious things and 
philosophy. My God never created Hell nor eternal 
punishment in fire and brimstone. My God is a God 
of love. Hell, you know, was a creation of man and 
exercised by — ^well, most people believe in a God of 
Hell." 

"Don't you think God should punish sinners?" 

"My God so loves the world and its people that he 
gave the laws of nature to guide, reward or punish 
us. Of course, sir, these thoughts are merely the 
result of experience and training. No college edu- 
cated me; I have only the living breath from my 
books. The world has been my school; experience 
and observation have been my teachers. To-day we 
look to science for our truths, not to the myths of 
two thousand years ago." 
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"So you dig into the recesses of your own brain 
for the solution of things?" 

"Not exactly. I dig into the teachings from the 
brains of other men. My brain plays a small part; 
according to its training and experiences it accepts or 
refuses to accept." 

"That is, you have opinions?" 

"Well, in reality, no man has a right to any opin- 
ions unless they are the right opinions " 

"And there arises our difficiilty; we differ as to 
which is the right opinion." 

"The teachings of Christ seem to be quite uni- 
versally accepted, though the millions fail to under- 
stand him; but I say that the time is coming when 
the teachings of Christ will stand up more than ever 
as the trutfi, only that men will understand. They 
shall recognize their own powers and oneness with 
the Infinite and begin their own reign. They will 
recognize the fact that their parents were but the 
agents of the real Father way back at the beginning." 

"The beginning of 'Genesis'?" 

"I am afraid not. The Mosaic theory of the crea- 
tion is very noble and beautiful, but facts dispute it. 
The Mosaic account tells us that the origin of the 
earth and its inhabitants was the work of a personal 
God. It gives a recognition of light before the orb 
of the sun was actually visible (true enough; due to 
an aqueous atmosphere), but this was mistakenly 
placed in the Bible of the Christian Church and be- 
came invested with a scientific value which the Chris- 
tians claim to be verbal inspiration and, therefore, 
to their minds, infallible." 

The signal-boy at this juncture made his appearance 
with two bowls of steaming cocoa, one of which was 
burning his fingers and he was holding it out at arm's 
length. "If you could get it just a litSe farther away, 
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perhaps it wouldn't burn so much/' said Mr. Evcr- 
hart. 

As they sipped their cocoa, both men gazed around 
the horizon, recognizant that they had been rather 
delinquent in that respect. Far ahead a dim white 
line showed. "Another bank of fog, I guess," 
mumbled the officer. Had he used his glasses he 
would have noted another white line below the bank 
of fog which would have stirred him to instant 
action. 

Six bells struck and Phelps hastened aft to read 
the log and take the half-hourly sounding. When he 
came forward he made his other meteorological ob- 
servations and set them down in the log book. 

"Bottom at fifteen fathoms, sir; speed twelve 
knots." 

"What's the temperature of the sea water?" 

"Only thirty-five degrees, sir. The air is only forty 
degrees above." 

"Yes, and here is the fog. Go half speed. Signal- 
boy, start the fog whistle." 

The plaintive cry of a ship in a fog surged out and 
sent shivers through the men as they leaned over the 
bridge rail and gazed ahead; The ship seemed to 
crawl along, but in reality she was going about seven 
knots. Afi>ut fifteen minutes later the captain ap- 
peared on the bridge and also looked ahead and with 
attentive ear. 

"Mr. Everhart," he said, "have the lookout sta* 
tioned in the bow and keep a careful lookout." 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

The captain leaned easily over the rail for some 
time, when suddenly he became intensely alert. 
"Listen 1" he said. "Do you hear that?" 

"Yes, sir; breakers!" 

^*Stopl" he commanded. Then the frightened crx 
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rang out from the lookout, "Ice ahead !" And as he 
came running toward the bridge, "Ice! Ice!" he re- 
peated. 

"Full speed astern!" cried the captain. 

From me sentry on life buoy watch on the quar- 
terdeck also came a faint cry, "Ice on the quarter, 
sir!" 

"Damn it, stop! Well, we're surrounded," said 
the captain. 



CHAPTER IV 

*Well, there we were entirely surrounded by fog 
and ice," Mr. Everhart was saying to the fair post- 
mistress. "Of course, if our ship had not been iron 
and with a thin hull we would not have minded ; as it 
was, we didn't know what moment tihe ice floe would 
dose in and crush us." 

This did not have the desired effect on Miss 
Wellesey, who had been a teacher in Nome two 
seasons and crossed the ice to St. Michaels several 
times. She endeavored to show concern, though. 
"Mjrl How did you escape from your dangerous 
position?" 

"The fog rose after awhile and we were able, with 
considerable manoeuvring, to follow the lead out 
which fortunately we had entered." 

The Seattle had returned to Unalaska and all was 
gay on the second floor of the laundry. The boys 
from the gunboat had moved their piano up and 
hoisted it, with some difficulty, through a window. 
For once no revenue cutter was in port, but a group 
of blue-jackets from the English gunboat Sheerwater 
which had recently arrived, added mirth and novelty 
to the dance. 
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"Who is that nice appearing young fellow dancing 
with the girl in white?" asked Miss Wellesey of the 
officer. 

"Oh, that's Phelps. I'm surprised, but glad to see 
him here; it'll do him good." 

"I think he's very queer. I danced with him a 
while ago and we never spoke a word during the 
dance, but when the music stopped he said to me, 
1 thank you; we have understood each other per- 
fectly.' " 

During an interval between dancing, an English 
blue-jacket was requested to and began doing the 
sailor's hornpipe, music being furnished by a har- 
monica. After that every omer dance was, out of 
courtesy, English. 

Phelps had sent Prixie a note as soon as the ship 
arrived at the dock. He wanted to meet her at the 
Greek Qiurch at eight o'clock, and promptly she had 
been there. 

They wandered across the creek, that ripples in 
the rear of the village, and into the valley beyond. 
As they walked hand in hand he questioned her and 
talked about her likes and dislikes, her surroundings, 
and then told her about himself. 

"I have been thinking a great deal about you, 
Prixie, while up north, and was wondering if you 
thought of me." 

"Yes, I think of you; I dream of you while you 
was away." 

He spread out his rain-coat in a convenient spot 
and they sat down beside each other. He held her 
hand and gazed into her eyes steadily for a time, 
studying her ; studying himself. Her hair was black, 
fine and straight, but her blue eyes and fair cheeks 
spoke of a Russian parent She leaned back into 
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his arm and looked up to him sweetly. "What you 
look at?" she asked. 

"The Princess of Alaska," he answered. 

He wondered if he should let his heart go out to 
her as he felt he was doing. The ship would prob- 
ably go south in a couple of months, then what would 
he do? 

"Prixie, would you like me to stay here always?" 

"Yes, but by an* by you go 'way and never come 
back. I am afraid." 

"Afraid? Afraid of what?" 

"You go 'way." 

"Would you like to go to the States?" 

This was startling to her and she did not know. 
Frank patted her hand as he talked to her and 
watched her eyes. Suddenly she burst into tears and, 
impulsively, he held her close to him. "What is it?" 
he asked. 

"By an' by you go 'way and I never see you 'gain !" 
she wailed. 

"Not for a long time yet," he consoled, and as she 
looked up to him with tearful eyes he bent forward 
and kissed her. 

I believe," whispered Phelps, "that you love me." 
Yes, yes, I love you," she answered. 

Darkness had fallen when they came back into the 
village and went to the dance hall. Phelps seemed 
radiantly happy and talked more freely than was 
usual with him. 

"What's the use of living in the wilderness all your 
life?" he laughingly asked of Vickers, a shipmate. 
"Might as well come out from below decks once in 
awhile and get above the clouds." 

"Never do it here with these fogs unless you use 
a six-inch gun to puncture a hole." 

Prixie passed them, dancing with a British sailor, 
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and smiled sweetly at Frank, who nodded as he 
smiled in return. 

Vickers could not contain his mirth and surprise 
and laughed into his hands as they turned and walked 
away, while Phelps unconsciously watched the girl as 
she danced. 

"What do you know about it, fellows? Phelps is 
gone on a squaw I" 

"So she wrote I" ridiculed one. 

'Straight goods," affirmed Vickers. 

'Unusual for Phelps. He never did go around 
much that I know of," said another. 

"Ah! I was ashore with him one night in 'Frisco 
and we were going to a show," said Clark, "and we 
met a couple girls that Phelps used to know on Kear- 
ney street. They wanted to go to a French restau- 
rant, but Phelps insisted that if they wanted to go 
with us they'd have to go to the theater. After the 
show he made a big fool of himself; they got all his 
money before morning." 

Phelps did not stay until the dance was over, but 
left at eleven-thirty; he went on duty at midnight. 
After taking Prixie to her cottage he leisurely went 
down the walk toward the dock. As he drew near 
he noticed the lights of another ship alongside the 
dock. Something undefinable tugged at his heart; he 
wondered which ship it might be. As he passed be- 
tween the coal shed and the storehouse on the dock 
someone rushed by him in the darkness. 

Coming out upon the dock he recognized the new 
arrival as The Massasoit. He stopped and half 
turned as if to go back. Temptation was strong to 
follow that man. Frank looked at his ship, dark and 
quiet, and could see the quartermaster pacing his 
post; there lie his duty and duty came first with 
Phelps. 
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It was not long until the dancers began returning 
down the dock; English and American, all hilariously 
laughing, joking and singing in the manner of blue- 
jackets. Arm in arm British and Yankee grouped 
along. Someone burst into the strains of "Rolling 
home to merry England" and the song grew into great 
volume. Boats were waiting for the British sailors 
to take them to their ship anchored in Dutch Harbor. 
They crowded in and took their seats and when the 
coxswain gave the order "Ahead," an American 
shouted "Three cheers for the SheerwaterT When 
they were lustily given an English blue-jacket, in re- 
turn, proposed "Now all; the Yankee national air," 
and everyone sang "The Star Spangled Banner." 

A half hour later all was quiet on board the Amer- 
ican ships ; everyone had turned in except the men on 
watch. The anchor watch was washing clothes in the 
port gangway. The signal-boy was writing a letter 
on the chart desk. The captain's orderly and Phelps 
paced the quarterdeck together. 

"Well Beans, what is your reputation worth to- 
night?" asked Phelps. 

"Keep your ears open for the captain's bell and 
I'll show you." 

Beans was a very appropriate nickname for him. 
When beans were on the breakfast menu the next 
morning it made no diflEerence how securely locked up 
they might be in the galley or elsewhere, Perkins was 
sure to get at them the night before if on watch. On 
the ship Pericins had been on before, it is said that 
the cook becoming exasperated at constantly finding 
some of the beans gone in the morning, one nieht put 
the pots side by side on the galley deck and placed a 
board over them on which he slept. Both doors were 
locked, yet in the morning more beans than usual 
were gone. The cook later found that they had taken 
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SL secticMi of the galley partition off with the aid of a 
screw-driver, lifted him up while sleeping, taken what 
beans they wanted and then placed everything back 
in place. The cook gave up after that and a pot of 
beans on the proper nights were always handy. 

Perkins soon returned. He had a plate of beans 
and a cup of cocoa from the dynamo room and they 
sat on a convenient hatch for their midnight lunch. 

Beans was a firm socialist and Phelps knew it but 
was unable to keep him oflE the subject. Beans criti- 
cised everything that went on abroad the ship, exalted 
Eugene Debs to the sky and run Teddy into the dirt. 
Beans was always the centre of arguments about the 
anchor engine where he made his hangout 

"Say, Phelps, you're the biggest dope on the ship. 
You know that you are a socialist ; why don't you come 
out and say so? We could convert the whole gang 
if you'd only join in and say that socialism was the 
real stuff." 

"InKigine the whole crew socialists ; disobedience of 
orders; mutiny; stone frigate for two years. Fine! 
I give you credit for your conception of harmony." 

And so they talked and argfued until the executive 
officer rang for the orderly and ordered that noise be 
stopped on the quarterdeck. Beans and Phelps con- 
tinued pacing however, talking in low tones. 

"Frank, what pleasure do you get out of life, out- 
side those dry old books you read? You never joke 
with the fellows or anything. Why don't you play 
ball or go on the hunting trip with us to-morrow?" 

"I don't get much, Perkins. It's my nature. I 
can't help it; I take life too serious." 

They walked for a long time in silence, even till 
dawn began breaking in the east. The last bit of 
snow was rapidly going from the gullies on the biHa 
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high above, for the short Alaskan summer was upon 
them. High over head an eagle could be seen circling ; 
near them cocks were welcoming the day, heartily 
crowing; the tinkle of a cow bell up the creek could 
be heard. 

Suddenly a shaft of light reached across from one 
hill and lit up the green of another. Phelps paused 
and memory brought to his mind the first verse from 
the Rubaiyat which he quoted aloud. 

"Wake! For the sun, who scattered into flight 
The stars before him from the field of night. 
Drives night along with them from heav'n, and 
strikes 
The Sultan's turret with a shaft of light.' 
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They stood there quietly, Phelps musing, com- 
muning with nature. Had he a personal God he 
would have opened his heart in prayer, but as it was 
his thoughts went to the illuminating light of his soul, 
the woman who had set him right, who had been the 
noble inspiration of his goodness and set him to study. 
It was in Oakland he had been introduced to her two 
years before. Since he had seen her only occasion- 
aUy. 

Helen Lee had given him his first book on philoso- 
phy, which had started his mind oflE whence it never 
would entirely recover. He did not love her that he 
faiew, but she had been to his mind all that was pure 
and noble, and occasionally when his heart was sad he 
thought of her as someone who could help him, per- 
haps, if she only knew and cared. 

Someone passed down the dock and aboard the 
Massasoit; it was the seaman whom Prixie feared. 

Phelps' countenance darkened for a moment, tiieti 
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lighted; what did he care for this squaw! It was 
merely a weakness that had now passed. He would 
not see her again. 

He turned to Perkins. "There is a g^rl down in 
Oakland that might be my happiness/' he said. 



CHAPTER Vi 

The sun shone brightly upon the rocks of the rook- 
eries. The seals basked themselves in its warmness, 
stretched out, sleeping upon the rocks. A few played 
idly in the shallow waters below. 

The waters of the bay lapped the rocks of St. Paul 
Island gently, almost lovingly. Little rivulets of water 
ran far up small valleys between rocks, lapping them 
wooingly, then ran back whence they came only to 
return in a moment, ever farther and farther — as the 
tide was rising — ^until the splash of a cool wave wet 
the shiny back of a large bull seal. He shivered and 
raised his head, looking sleepily about him. Stand- 
ing perhaps twenty feet above was a man. The im- 
mense bull instantly reared up, roaring and snorting, 
menacingly at the man, but the man — an Indian guard 
—continued gazing attentively out into the sea. Evi- 
dently the man was not afraid of the seal, and when 
into the consciousness of the seal this became ap- 
parent, it turned and plunged headlong down the 
rocks and into the water. 

A quarter of a mile out from the shore a ship lay 
anchored; a hundred yards from her a naval sailing 
launch, also anchored, rode the gentle swell easily. It 
was the boat in which the Indian on the rocks was 
so intensely interested. He could see those in the 
boat dressing a man in a strange, large cumbersome 
outfit. His brows were wrinkled in perplexity which 
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did not relax until he saw them help the man over 
the stem of the boat and onto a ladder where they 
placed a large metal helmet over his head. Then he 
hurried away from the scene, which he considered a 
display of white man's outlandish sense of justice, 
putting a man to death for some crime. 

Phelps had been dressed in the diving suit and was 
already to go down only that he waited to give the 
last instructions before the face plate was screwed 
on. 

"What signals will you make?* asked the Chief 
Gunner's mate. 

"When I find the anchor I'll signal four pulls on 
the life line. I'll then make the spare line fast to the 
shank and signal you one pull to take in the slack. 
When I signal three, pull me up." 

The Chief repeated these and then gave the order 
to start the air pump. Taking the face plate in his 
hands he poured a Ijttle vinegar on it and then said 
to Phelps, "Good luck, old man." 

"Thanks. Good-by." 

This was Phelps' first dip since leaving the Seaman 
Gunner's Class, but he felt perfectly sure of himself 
and firmly expected to find the anchor. It had al- 
ways, from the first been a custom of his to bid good- 
by to his attendants the last thing before going down. 

He felt three taps on the helmet, stepped down a 
rung on the ladder and threw himself backward clear 
of the boat and into the cold water. His hand could 
be seen adjusting the relief valve as he disappeared 
below the surface. Only bubbles were evidence that 
he and the air pump were all right. 

When die water closed over flie face plate Phelps 
felt that he was receiving too much air and opened the 
relief valve fully and also that he might sink faster. 
As he was lowered the pressure increased on his ears 
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and that old piercing pain shot through his head from 
ear drum to ear drum. He signaled two pulls on the 
air hose and the attendant atx>ve said ''Less air" to 
the men at the pump. 

The pressure and pain increased but Frank knew 
that it would ease when he reached the bottom and 
swallowed several times which relieved the pain some- 
what. Finally when the pain was becoming almost 
unbearable the leaden soles of his shoes touched the 
bottom and he stood there while the pressure seemed 
to ease away, then he signaled "I am all right" 

Phelps stood in the shadow of an immense rock 
which towered perhaps three feet above his head 
though, the water magnifying its size, it seemed much 
larger. Turning around to the left he examined the 
bottom all about him, then turned back to the right to 
keep his lines and hose clear. The bottom was rocky 
and very slippery, he found, as he stepped over to 
examine the large rock. He would have to be care- 
ful in his movements. The water was very cold on 
his hands and he judged by the rays of light and the 
pressure on his ears that he was in about nine fathoms 
of water. 

The buoy they had planted when the anchor was 
lost had drifted away, but they had their former an- 
chorage bearings to locate the spot. Phelps decided 
he would go out straight from the face of the rock 
to the end of his life line then make semi-circles, clos- 
ing in toward the rock and so struck out cautiously* 
The rocks were even worse than he had anticipated; 
they constantly loomed up before him in irregular, 
jagged forms and he just as constantly was dodging 
around, climbing over or sliding down their sides. 
Often he slipped, and twice he actually fell. After 
(each fall he received the sudden signal from above 
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askh^ if he was all right and which told him that 
careful hands were on his life line. 

He saw a fish or two that he did not recognize and 
several cod which looked at him dully for a moment 
then slowly swam away. All morning he struggled 
around amongst the rocks, climbing, slipping, falling 
but coming up each hour for a short rest. In the 
afternoon the Chief Gunner's mate — also a seaman 
gunner — took his turn but was down only a short 
while when he slipped and sprained his ankle in fall- 
ing and it was necessary for Phelps to go down again. 

Late in the afternoon when he was about to give 
the search up and he was turning to follow his lines 
back to under the boat, he stepped on a loose rock and 
fell blindly down the face of a rock, his bronze helmet 
striking with considerable force against the stock of 
the lost anchor, stunning him for a moment. The 
rock he had stepped on came rolling after and crunched 
upon his right foot painfully. Phelps raised himself 
to a sitting position and was conscious that his foot 
ached terribly. He received a sudden jerk on his 
life line — a signal asking if he was all right and he 
replied similarly that he Was. Then he became 
conscious that the rock was on his foot and tried to 
clear it but found that he could not. Neither could 
he rise to his feet. Frantically he endeavored to 
push the rock away with his other foot but it seemed 
wedged there firmly, and then he noticed the anchor* 

"Good !" he exclaimed. 

This was satisfaction to his heart an)rway, but still 
he must free himself. His head ached and his foot 
pained dreadfully. Again and again he struggled to 
free himself. When his strength was expended he 
paused a moment and thought. Ah ! Why hadn't he 
tia/agbt of it before, perhaps he could get his foot out 
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of the shoe. He loosed the buckles and pulled vainly 
with his hands on his leg and then pushed with botifi 
hands and his clear foot. It was useless; he was 
caught 

Sitting was the most comfortable and almost the 
only possible position, so he sat there wondering just 
what to do. He could give the signal that he was 
foul but what good would it do! They had a spare 
suit but no other helmet aboard ship and so could not 
send a diver to his aid. Well, he could let them know 
that he had found the anchor anyway, it would ease 
their minds as to why he did not move about, but 
then, they would want him to come up and he couldn't. 
"They will have to find out sometime," he mused to 
himsdf . He reached over his helmet for the life line 
and gave it four resolute pulls and almost immediately 
it was answered. He could imagine their joy and 
exclamations, the flurry of signals to th^ ship, the 
smile on the captain's face ; but when they found out 
what in a minute he would signal, all Uiese would 
vanish. It was hard twisting to get in a position so 
that he could tie the spare line to 9ie shank, but when 
it was accomplished he signaled one pull on it and 
they took in the slack. 

Phelps settled back into his former position, only 
that now, elbows on knees, he held his helmet in his 
hands, for its weight would eventually wear him down. 
He hesitated to make the signal; he dreaded to tell 
them. There was no possible way in whidi they could 
save him, but then he was not so sure that he really 
cared to be saved. Life meant nothing to him nor 
did death. There was nothing before and nothing 
after. He had no Heaven to hope for, nor Hell to 
fear; no personal God calling him, only as he chose 
to go. God was Nature, Love, an Omnipresent spirit; 
but God was not personal. Nature did not care 
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whether he came or remained. The whole business 
of the world was to enact Hell, he felt with Homer, 
and death was but a long sleep until a possible rein- 
carnation might claim his spirit back to life. 

Three sudden jerks came on the life line, a signal 
to come up. They were getting impatient. He smiled 
faintly and signaled two pulls for them to slack away, 
as the line was becoming taut. After obeying, tfiey 
immediately signaled one on the life line. 

"Oh, the Devil ; here goes !" exclaimed Phelps im- 
patiently and he grasped the life line in one hand and 
the air hose in the other and gave them each two 
resolute pulls in rapid succession. 

There was a pause. He imagined they didn't under- 
stand. Then he received one jerk. "All right? 
Hell!" He muttered and again made the foul sig- 
nal. In a moment they repeated it and he knew that 
at last they understood his predicament. A pause 
and then they asked him if he were all right and he 
answered that he was but still foul, and from time 
to time he received that one familiar, friendly human 
pull. 

The water began growing darker; the shadows 
deepened ; he felt chilly ; night was on them. If his 
foot would only cease throbbing and they would 
leave him alone he could think better, perhaps he 
might sleep. Yes, that was it, sleep! The long sleep! 
He would go back and review his life, then— ?hen he 
would unscrew the face plate. 

CHAPTER VI 

All afternoon the men in the diving launch had 
pumped air steadily to the man below, relieving each 
other at r^i:ular intervals. Quietude generally pre- 
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vailed in the boat; joking and laughing were not per- 
mitted. 

When the signal came that the anchor was fotmd 
the seamen emitted joyous sighs of relief, but when a 
few minutes later the attendant cried with fright in 
his voice "He's foul!" they went to their work with 
renewed zeal. They did not signal the ship imme- 
diately for they thought that Phelps might free him- 
self. It did not dawn on them just how serious his 
position might be. 

"I saw a man come up black in the face once, last 
year,'* remarked one at the pump. 

"What was the matter — ^not enough air?" asked an- 
other. 

"Nah. He was a coon!" 

"Here! Here! None of that," said the man in 
charge. "One of you signal the ship that Phelps has 
found the anchor but that he is foul and can't come 
up." 

In response a whaleboat pulled off to them, an offi- 
cer in charge. 

How is he foul?" asked the Ensign. 
I don't know, sir," answered Clark, "But I don't 
think that he is in any imminent danger. He gave 
me the foul signal but seems to be all right otiicrwise; 
he's probably working to free himself, sir." 

"Where's the anchor?" 

"It's out there where the bubbles are rising, I guess. 
If Phelps can't clear himself, sir, there's only one 
thing we can do and that's send another diver down." 

With this information the Ensign returned to the 
ship and reported. The captain reflected seriously a 
moment then bristled into action. 

Prepare to get under way immediatdy," ht ordered. 
Relieve the men in the boat and send wata* and pio- 
visions for them." 
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It was dusk when the Seattle turned her bow sea- 
ward and steamed away at full speed around the 
island in search of a revenue cutter. An awful hush 
lowered over the ship. Everyone felt that it was a 
race for a life. The thought of that lone, silent man, 
a shipmate, down in the deep, cold waters, whose only 
cry for help had been the swish and pull on a line, 
filled their hearts with an emoticm that drowned all 
words. They paced the deck or sat around in silent 
groups ; one or two tried to read ; a couple others at- 
tempted a game of cards; later some turned in their 
hammocks but no one slept. If any said prayers that 
night, they prayed for the man who breathed, hope- 
lessly at the bottom of the Bering Sea. 

But Phelps did not pray; he sat there thinking of 
a woman, a beautiful woman, who had said to him 
in that memorable long ago, "Frank, I will give you 
a few books to read aboard ship, they will make you 
think and keep you away from bad iniluences and bad 
women." 

The last time he had seen her, some months ago, 
he had just returned from a soutiiem cruise to Cen- 
tral America and sought her out to give thanks for 
the good she was doing by writing to him. 

Helen had been visibly shocked when during their 
conversation he told her "But I cannot do without 
love. Your books are good; your thoughts are pure 
but you are cold. In me there comes the cry for 
tenderness that I have never been given. There is 
inherent in me a craving for love." 

"Frank, you must conquer it or it will ruin you." 

"Long before I had met you or read the books you: 
gave me there was implanted in me a doubt. This 
doubt has many perplexing sides and I am continu- 
ally troubled. No one has shown love for nre but I 
of necessity have shown friendliness for everybody. 
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It is making suffering for the sorrows and troubles 
of others a part of my life. I need something to 
bring joy and pleasure into it — ^and yet — ^this doubt 
springs up and pushes me back to where I was. I 
have never met with the love of sacrifice of which I 
have dreamed, nor but rarely have I heard of it; yet 
now I know it is. I know it!" 

As he held her hand in parting she said, "I hope that 
sometime you may find the love of sacrifice." 

He contemplated her hand as he answered. "It 
will have to come from a simple heart. If you thought 
you loved me, you would not sacrifice your home, 
your positicHi or your thoughts for mine." 

These words were indelibly stamped on Phelps' 
mind, he lived the scenes over ; he could see her now, 
standing as he had left her, cheeks flushed and smil- 
ing, and he thought that she might be capable of sacri- 
fice. He had written to her quite often lately, let- 
ters of the things he read and saw. She had replied 
advisingly, motherly and this he sometimes resented. 

His thoughts reverted to Unalaska and Prixie ; she 
had answered his call for tenderness. She loved him 
and at first he thought he returned it, but now — ^no. 
The little tenderness that lingered about his heart 
when he thought of Helen told him the truth. He 
seemed to feel a nearness to her, a comforting sense 
of her presence. He imagined her coming to him 
through the cold waters to his rescue. 

Peering through the face plate into the depths of 
water and darkness, he could see nothing; only the 
throb, throb, throb of the air pump sounded in his 
ears. He spoke softly to himself, "Now it is all over, 
Helen; they cannot save me. You have nothing for 
me but motherly advice. I know now that I love you, 
but your heart is cold so you will not mind much. It 
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is good though to know that I have loved you^ even 
in vain. Farewell, Helen." 

Phelps grasped the face plate by its handles with 
both his hands. He knew that the onrush of water 
would be terrible, but that only made him the more 
determined. Putting his strength to the plate it moved 
an inch. He could now screw it oflE with one hand. 

"Don't Frank; Oh, don't!" 

There was appeal, fear, love in the voice which 
spoke clear and distinct to him, from where he did 
not know. Startled, he subconsciously screwed the 
plate tight again and held his breath in an awful sus- 
pense. Could it be a telepathic message ! How coidd 
she know! 

"Helen ! Helen ! Did you speak to me ?" he thought 
in deep concentration. 

"Oh, Frank, don't ! They will save you." The an- 
swering message dawned into his consciousness slow- 
ly, but so that he knew it came from outward. Phelps 
deliberated on this strange phenomena earnestly for 
some time. He had been thinking very deeply of her ; 
yes, and it was night; she was probably asleep and 
his tfioughts had awakened like thoughts in her mind ; 
she had probably dreamed and awakened calling to 
him. It showed that her thoughts were with him; 
perhaps she always thought of him ! 

The weight of the helmet began to bear him down. 
He lay back against the anchor and closed his eyes. 
In his dream, Helen seemed to kneel close by, her hand 
upon his brow. 



CHAPTER VII 

The doctor struck a match and glanced at his watch. 
"Three o'clock," he said as he slipped it back into 
its place. Morning was delayed by the awful den- 
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sity of fog, which clung to the waters about them and 
dampened everything in the boat. The sea, disturbed 
only by a gentle ground swell, the diving launch rose 
and fell with it as a sea gull rides a wave. The shush, 
shush-shush, shush of the air pump and the working 
of the pistons were the only mechanical noises. Oc- 
casionally the plaintive cry of a seal could be heard 
far or near. The low, rumbling sound of breakers 
coming through the fog from the right gave evidence 
of the rocky shore, not distant. 

Ensign Everhart and the doctor sat for'd upon a 
thwart and conversed together. A cot had been pre- 
pared in the boat and the medical kit made ready. 
They waited now only the return of the ship with 
BXiother diver. The cloud seemed to press in closer 
about them and drops of water actually settled out 
of the fog. One of the men removed his rain coat 
and spread it over the cot. 

From out his great coat pocket the Ensign pro- 
duced a Thermos bottle and passed it around that 
everyone could have a hot, stimulating drink of cof- 
fee. 

"Wish we could send some of this down ?" The 

doctor looked sharply, questionable at Everhart as he 
spoke, but the officer nodded a negative in reply. "No 
use," he said. 

Entirely unexpected there came a new noise; the 
sound of water breaking about the bows of a boat. 

"Don't make a sound !" ordered the Ensign as they 
all gazed out through the fog in the direction from 
which the noise seemed to come. Not fifty feet away, 
in a moment, there passed a large schooner heading 
in toward the seal rookeries. 

"Japs!" exclaimed the doctor. 

"It's a good thing they didn't see us," observed 
Everhart ; "thqr mean business." 
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Perhaps five minutes passed and then far off the 
whistle of a distant ship came to their ears ; a pause 
and then another whistle of a higher pitch sounded. 

"There they come now," said one of the men. 

Every minute the whistles sounded, coming nearer 
and nearer until near at hand the rattle of chains told 
them the ships had anchored. 

Everhart took from his inner pocket an officer-of- 
the-deck's whistle and blew a long blast. "All right !" 
came a megaphoned voice through the fog, "We've 
got the Massasoit and her diving outfit. Will be right 
over." 



Everhart shaped his hands to his mouth and hol- 
lowed, "A Jap schooner passed us headed toward the 
shore about a half hour ago." And the reply came, 
"Aye, aye.*' «_^__ 

Into Phelps' consciousness came the perception of 
light, very faint and very shadowy, in veins of gfreen 
cold water. Something had wakened him. He at- 
tempted to rise but his foot was held and his shin 
struck up against the rock ; disappointed, he sank back. 
What faint ray of hope had caused him to delay his 
decided action! Again he was firmly shaken and he 
sat up. Peering out into the darkened depths of water 
he discerned the form of another diver close beside 
him. His heart bounded with joy. Hope, happiness, 
life surged through him as never before. An infinite 
sense of gratitude, a boundless faith and a lasting 
loyalty to Helen were born into his soul. Two thou- 
sand miles away his silent message to her had been 
understood and back through the immensity of space 
and water her answering call had made known to 
him their mutual love and gave him the hope that 
stayed the hand of self-destruction. 

Phelps reached out his hand and grasped that of 
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the other man and they silently shook a happy greet- 
ing. Kneeling, the rescuer placed his helmet against 
Phelps' and hollowed. The voice came faintly but 
slow and distinct. "I will go up and get a bar to 
pry the rock off your leg." 

Phelps watched him g^ve the signal; saw the line 
tauten and lift him from the bottom and lying back 
he followed his dangling legs until they disappeared 
into the lighted waters above. He had not long to 
wait until again the legs appeared danglings, as be- 
fore, until they touched the tottom. 

The diver inspected the rock carefully and cleared 
a small rock or two away from around it and then 
placed the bar near Phelps' foot where it would have 
a good leverage. It was but a moment till he had 
the rock raised so that Phelps could pull his foot clear. 
An awful tingling sensation shot through his crushed 
foot and he became conscious that his entire leg was 
wet; probably the suit had leaked. The heavy shoe 
was quickly taken oflf and at last he could give the 
signal that would take him to the surface. From a 
sitting position he was lifted to a standing, then his 
feet left the bottom and he was lifted slowly up, up 
through the water, ever becoming warmer and lighter, 
to the surface. 

The other diver remained long enough to secure a 
strong heavy hawser to the anchor and then came up 
to his own boat 

The men awaiting him, helped Phelps carefully 
into the boat and before the helmet was removed they 
were cutting the suit from him. He was laid on the 
cot and the doctor gave attention to his foot, the hos- 
pital steward allowmg him a drink of brandy. 

As soon as the air reached his foot, which was ter- 
ribly crushed, it began swelling and throbbing pain- 
fully. He was very thankful £at no one questioned 
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him. He did not know that it was due to the doctor's 
orders that every one kept silence. 

The cutter was being towed by the $team launch to- 
ward the ship, guided by its £c^ bell, as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Phelps was very faint and weak but he noticed 
that it was densely foggy and there came to his ears 
the sound of firing — ^the rapid musketry of rifles and 
machine guns. A puzzled expression came over his 
countenance. 

"Just capturing some Japanese poachers," the doc- 
tor told Phelps. 

Inshore the fight went on fiercely. The ship's boats 
had come upon and surprised the Japs while they were 
industriously engaged in clubbing seals among the 
rocks of the rookeries. Firing began on both sides 
immediately. The alarm was sent in on shore and the 
Indian guard hurried to the scene. The Japs, cut off 
from their retreat to their schooner by the bluejackets, 
charged landward on the Indians where the fighting 
became fierce. Bravely, the Japs progfre;3sed from 
rock to rock, firing at each pause until at the highest 
ridge the machine guns swept them unmercifully and 
they were forced to retreat. They scrambled down 
the rocks and into the water, fighting until they were 
in to their waists, when they turned and swam toward 
the schooner, preferring to chance it with the sailors. 

The bluejadcets, under direction of an officer, did 
not fire at them but helped them aboard where they 
were lined up at the point of revolvers. Only thir- 
teen mustered, the rest were left among the rocks 
where bullets had found them. 

The launch with Phelps had reached the ship and 
he was carried to the sick bay where the best of at- 
tendance was given him. After a thorough examina- 
tion the doctor reported to the captain. "Phelps has 
sustained a compound comminuted fracture of bones 
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of the foot. It will be necessary to amputate bdow 
the ankle." 

"That's too bad!" exclaimed the captain sincerely. 
'How was it done?" 

"He says that a large rock fell on his foot and held 
him there." 

'What does the other diver have to say?" 
When he came up for a bar, he called over that 
there was a rock holding him, but that was all. I 
would like to have the ship as steady as possible while 
I perform the operation, sir." 

"Very well, we are going to Unalaska anyway with 
this Jap schooner. Tell Phelps that we got the an- 
chor." 






CHAPTER VIII 

Prixie sat at her supper table and gazed through 
the window upon the stretch of bay that reached to 
the sea. Every day, yes, several times each day she 
would pause in her little duties and gaze out over the 
water to the entrance and silently wish. Every night 
she kneeled before her Christus, reverently crossing 
herself, and prayed that the next day might bring her 
lover home to her. On Sunday she had gone as usual 
to the Greek church and stood with the other women 
at the left (the men stand to the right) kneeling, bow- 
ing and crossing herself while the priest swung the 
burning incense before the sacred pictures, monoto- 
nously chanting; with the others she went forward 
and lassed the Bible and received the priest's blessing, 
but through it all her prayers and thoughts were not 
for her moral uplift but rather for the return of 
Phelps that she might further enjoy his love, the only 
real pleasure Unalaska and its conditions gave her. 
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She coughed occasionally, a hollow, low cough as 
she sat there munching a sweet-cake and sipping her 
tea. She noticed the shades of evening lengthening* 
out, slowly climbing the hills behind Dutch Harbor. 
All hopes were nearly gone. Her life seemed to be 
ebbing away, even as the shadows that were creeping 
up the hillside. When the last vista of sunshine left 
the summit of the hill a great sigh followed by the 
hollow, racking cough escaped her lips. 

"Oh, my boy! My boy!" she wailed. "I be very 
sick by an' by, you no come." Her head fell to her 
arm cmi the table amid a clatter of dishes and she wept. 
She ached to be out and away. Unalaska was so bar- 
ren, so dead; she longed to see the lands he saw — ^to 
see his hcMne. But such was the lot of an Indian 
girl that she would have to fish for a living, hunt 
berries for her winter food, and then fish again; but 
if he only loved her in return, then he might take 
her with him to the States. 

Old Mrs. Diakakanoff, a neighbor, was very sick 
and probably dying with the consumption. Prixie had 
volunteered to sit up with her and attend her wants 
at night. As she looked up through the window with 
tearful eyes and saw the evening star, she realized that 
it was nearly time to be going. As habitually she had 
come to look at the harbor entrance — so she looked 
now. What was that ! Her fingers gripped the table 
and she breathed hard. A white ship was entering 
the harbor. In a moment another ship appeared tow- 
ing a schooner. Could it be that at last her prayers 

were answered! Could it be that at last he ! 

Could it be ! Could it be ! 

She threw around her head a shawl and rushed out 
of the house, but on the beach she walked slowly, 
stoically, Indian-like down toward the docks. 

The ships swept in alongside the dock and the lines 
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were run quickly, almost silently. A bugle call 
sounded and the men fell in along the nettings for 
their hammocks. When the boatswain's whistle shrilly 
piped down all became alive, running, laughing and 
skylarking. 

In the shadow of the store house, Prixie stood on 
the dock and watched. She saw Vernon, her man 
from the Massasoit cross the dock and go on board 
the Seattle. She heard an officer tell a man to go up 
town and get the sheriff to come and take charge of 
the Japs. In a moment the man passed close by her ; 
she came out of the shadow so that she could see him 
but it was not Phelps. Patiently waiting, she stood 
there forgetful of time or the sick Mrs. Diakakanoff. 

The operating table had been prepared in the sick 
bay; the doctor and the hospital men were disinfect- 
ing and laying out the instruments and other neces- 
saries in final preparation for the operation. As they 
were woricing there came a knock at the door which 
the doctor opened. A man stood there, very nervous, 
toying his hat which he held in his hand. He did not 
seem to know clearly what he wanted to say. "I — ^I 
am the diver ." 

"Oh!" said the doctor. "Come in. I guess Phelps 
will be glad to see you. What is your name?" 

"Vernon, sir." 

The berth in which Phelps lay was surrounded by 
a heavy gfreen portiere which the doctor pulled aside. 
Phelps opened his eyes and the two men recognized 
each other at a glance. 

"Phelps, this is Vernon from the Massasoit; the 
diver who went down to your rescue." 

A smile spread over Frank's face and he held out 
his hand to the other man. "Come on Vernon," he 
said, "Let's be friends." 
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Vernon hesitated a short moment and then took 
the proflfered hand in his but he could not speak. 

"Thanks, old man, for taking that rock off my foot. 
I appreciate what you have done. Q>me down here, 
close. I want to tell you something." 

Vernon leaned over very near and Phelps whispered 
softly for a minute into his ear. When Vernon rose 
he said, "I am your friend, Phelps," and after a clasp 
of their hands he left. 

It was very dark when he came out upon the dock. 
As he came to the store shed he noticed and thought 
he recognized a white shawl over a head in the 
shadow and went toward it. "Prixie?" he questioned. 
Were you waiting for me?" 
No," she replied, half frightened. 

"Oh, for him! Well, he won't come. He don't 
care for you any more, and besides he had a bad ac- 
cident and I saved his life." 

"Oh!" she cried, and held to his arm. 

Vernon stood close and told her the story, elaborat- 
ing on the dangers he ran, his heroism and the praise 
he received for his bravery in saving Phelps. "And 
now they have to cut his foot off. He told me that 
he did not love you, but wanted me to be your friend 
and -to be kind to you." 

Prixie was impressed by his boasting and his un- 
usually kind words, and she told him impulsively, 
"You very brave boy." 

' That was what she longed for — ^to be out where 
they did things like that; to see life and the world. 
All she knew was Unalaska, Dutch Harbor and the 
surrounding island. It was nothing, she felt; how 
ignorant she was! 

"Come, let's go home," Vernon said, and they started 
down the walk together. 

What mattered it now! Phelps did not love herl 
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He had been merely like other men, but she did not 
blame him for that; her training did not conceive 
blame for the promptings of nature. The missionary 
school had taught purity, which she had conceived to 
mean cleanliness ; they had taught her to be good and 
she understood that she was not to steal or lie, but 
of other moral principles she knew nothing. The 
missionary school and its influence were far back in 
her life anyway, and the Greek church put forth no 
ideals but idolatrous worship of holy pictures, and, 
it seemed, incidentally Christ and the Virgin. 

As they walked along the ever strengthening cough 
racked her body occasionally, and Vernon held his 
arm about her, sometimes patting her on the back 
gently. 

There was no one to care who she was or what 
happened now, unless it was Vernon, 'who had been 
her friend for three or four years. No one but the 
priest to reprimand her if she made a mistake; she 
might as well enjoy life while life was hers; but as 
they came to her door, a sudden vision, a sudden 
thought of Phelps, her love for him, swept over her, 
and she fled into the house and bolted the door. 



CHAPTER IX 

4 

Phelps reclined in his bunk Supported by pillows 
and gazed through the porthole before him with 
Wurred, unseeing eyes. In his hand he held an 
opened letter which he had not yet finished. On the 
bed sheet reposed another addressed in the same hand- 
writing, though still unopened and now unheeded. 
What need to read it ! Was not this misery enough ! 

This part of Helen's letter he had just read: 
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"Frank, dear bay, I begin to feel the years slipping 
by with not the ultimate end accomplished. Since 
leaving Stanford I have poured into the vortex of 
my mind only the deepest of philosc^hical and pyscho- 
logical thought, overlodcing the higher objective and 
ideals of womanhood, until now with the suddenness 
of a lightning flash a conception of the truth has 
opened wide my eyes ; the portals to the doors of real 
knowledge have been thrown aside and I pass 
through: A woman should love and bear fruit; she 
should build a nest 

"Frank, it is strange your mind should have ex- 
celled and gone on to higher and farther seeing ideals 
than mine, who first awakened yours, but you are a 
man whose peculiar environs and strange experiences 
have caused your mind to act differently on the same 
text. I have followed your progress in your letters 
with never ceasing wonder and have enjoyed them 
to the fullest extent; now at last I have come to 
realize that you are right. 

"I have come here into the hills, away from the 
turmoil of city streets, away from the noises that 
beset a person's inner consciousness, away even from 
the four monotonous walls of my library, to be alone, 
more truly alone ; to be quiet amidst quietude and to 
think and tell you what is in my heart. 

"There is no penalty to virtue nor any to knowl- 
edge^ only punishment for the means of acquiring or 
applying them. If I study long and earnestly, I am 
punished by severe throbWngs in my head ; so in vir- 
tue or in high ideals are we punished, not for having 
attained them, but for practising or teaching them; 
by gfiving do you receive, by teaching do you learn. 
I have suffered for both. When I began stud)ring, I 
went at it moderately, tmtil I tasted the real fruits 
of knowledge, then there was no holding me. Day 
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and night I read, studied and thoup^ht, seeking, ac- 
quiring knowledge and building ideals. The penally 
came in due time. 

**Having acquired ideals, I felt a great and per- 
sonal happiness. Friends swarmed to me, my ad- 
vice was asked and I was respected, but even then 
my sincerest friends misunderstood. There were no 
penalties until I b^;an writing of my ideals and prac- 
tising them. 

"It is impossible to part from our friends. They 
may pass on, disagree with us, yet we have been 
friends, and memory may hold them always near. 
If it were not for friendship with high ideals, all re- 
ligions must cease, all society must end, and the 
ideals of human companionship be annihilated. But, 
Frank, friendship must go on as long as humanity 
progresses and builds ideals. 

"A person is not understood who has lofty ideals. 
The philosophy of Hato is not understood, therefore 
k is impossible to entertain a platonic friendship, no 
matter how pure or proper, without being misunder- 
stood. Are you willing to suffer this for the sake of 
my friendship? I now believe there can be no ex- 
cess to love or knowledge. Christianity teaches to 
love thy neighbor as thyself, but Christian people do 
not practise it; perhaps a few arise whose ideals 
become high enough. Don't you know, Frank, there 
is no limit to love, but enough for everybody ! If we 
did not naturally have a feeling of friendliness toward 
the strangers we meet which causes us to have cc«i- 
sideration for them and to speak pleasantly, what a 
world this would be! We could not carry on busi- 
ness except by war and eventually we would re-enact 
the middle ages. Real sincere, platonic friendship 
is very scarce, a price is on it and a premium if you 
find it, also punishment if you entertain it This true 
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friendship is only possible between the h^est and 
broadest minded of people. Which shall it be, dear 
Frank, friendship or mere acquaintance ! 

"You tell me I am cold, hiSt no, Frank, my heart 
has suddenly warmed to the promptings of nature and 
I love, a man noble and pure. We hope to be mar- 
ried '' 



Phelps' mind became focussed and held to one 
thought, "She loved another." A long time he lay 
there absorbed in thought, until at last his eyes closed 
and he lapsed into sleep. 

It was evening when he awakened and heard the 
doctor speaking to him. "Well, Phelps, I guess we 
can let you hobble around a little on a crutch to- 
morrow. It's four wedks now, and your stump 
seems to be doing remarkably well." 

No emotion of pleasure lighted up his face as the 
doctor had expected. The four weeks' inactivity had 
galled Phelps and made him very restless. Of late 
he had daily requested to get up, and now when at 
last he could he showed no pleasure. The doctor was 
disappointed. 

'Doctor, when does the mail leave?" 
To-morrow morning about eleven o'clock." 
The doctor busied himself with the men who had 
minor complaints and came to the sick bay twice daily 
for treatment. From a stand near him Phelps took 
a box of writing paper and taking from it a letter 
he had all ready to mail tore it into shreds. Then 
on a fold of paper he scribbled a note to Helen. 

"Some Where, Some Place, Some Time. 
"Dear Helen : 

"I am passing on. Let only the gentle breezes 
whisper into your ears the voices that remain ; only ttie 
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perfume of roses breathed to your heart can tdl of 
the thoughts that are left. 

''All pleasant memories shall be torn from my heart 
as die kaves of a daisy that has ended ''She loves me 
not," for I find I cannot rise to the heights of your 
philosophy. 

'I must say farewell, Helen, for I am passing on. 

"Frank." 
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The letter was addressed, stamped and given to 
the hospital apfH'entice to mail. Then he picked from 
the sheet the unopened letter and inspected it It 
bore a date a week later than the other and was un- 
usually thin ; perhaps more information about her mar- 
riage. Bah! He would put it away and twenty 
years from, now it might be interesting to read. 

Every one had a pleasant word for Phelps when 
he appeared on deck the next morning, walking with 
the aid of crutches. Two shipmates aided him up the 
ladder from the berth to the gun deck. A group 
formed about him, questioning him and requesting 
him to "Tell us about it." Phelps was surprised at 
his unexpected popularity, and in spite of his mental 
abstraction, smiled faintly. "Fellows," he said, "I 
don't feel very well; I'd rather tell you about it to- 
morrow or some other day. I want to go out on 
the dock and get some fresh air." 

He found a comfortable spot on the dock and 
leaned against a spile. Gazing off into the hills he 
observed that snow had began to fall on the summit 
of the highest hills. The Alaskan winter was cona- 
ing with the suddenness of its summer. On the hills 
near at hand the grass was still green -and even a 
few flowers reared their heads in bloom. 

"Who would not be a Pantheist, when even your 
life harmonizes with nature!" he thought "Into 
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the winter of toy life there suddenly came a ray of 
sunshine, bringing summer with all its joys and loves, 
and now winter, with only the memories of fair days, 
but I shall forget even that I have known sununen" 

Some inward consciousness told Phdps that some- 
one stood near and he looked around. An Indian boy, 
perhaps eighteen, stood beside him gazing at his band- 
aged leg with unfeigned interest. "How do?" he 
said. 

Phelps recognized the boy as one who had carried a 
message for Wm to Prixie in the long ago. "Helto, 
John, how goes it?" 

"You got hurt foot ! 

"Yes, that's a pretty shrewd guess.*' 

The boy stood silent for some time, for Indian-like 
he held back his real purpose for being there. 

"Prixie very sick; I guess she die," he at last let 
out 

Phelps looked the boy straight in the eyes for fully 
a minute and then beyond him to the far white tipped 
hills. In a few moments he arose and hobbled aboard 
and down to the sick bay. 

He was not admitted. The hospital apprentice 
cracked the door. "Oh, it's Phelps !" he said to some- 
one inside. The doctor came to the door. "Ever have 
tiie mumps, Phelps?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, we're going to establish a mumps camp 
ashore. Irving here has them, and I guess we'll send 
you up also. The ship is going to leave for Nome to- 
morrow." 



An empty house was rented near the Greek church 
and there the hospital was quickly established. A few 
cots were moved in, a table was borrowed and the 
blip's boat stove appropriated for use. Mess gear and 
other essentials were moved in, and that afternoon 
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Phelps and two mumps patients were brought in, 
Murjrfiy, a hospital apprentice in charge. 

"I hereby place tWs joint in cwnmission/* he de- 
clared, as he unfurled a quarantine flag and hung it 
from a window. 

"Now, you fellows are not supposed to leave this 
yard, understand? And if you do youll be puqished 
as a court-martial shall adjudge, savee?*' 

Every one knew Murphy and accepted this in the 
usual way — ^by doing as they pleased. Murphy was 
busily engaged for some time in making a sign, and 
when finished he tacked it up by the door. It read : 



PAROTIDITIS EPEDEMICA. 
If you doa*t know what that is, stay away any way. 



CHAPTER X 

Darkness had fallen and the fog wrapped itself 
about the huts and cottages of Unalaska, surround- 
ing the village with a pall of sadness. From over 
the bay tfie mournful tolling of a bell buoy could be 
heard discordantly doing its duty. 

The rear door of the hospital opened and Fhelp9 
swung out into the night on his right crutch and 
strode oflf at an angle through the wet grass. He let 
himself silently through the gate and went on very 
carefully. Coming to a cottage he passed slowly 
around it and on. Soon he came to a picket fence 
and turned to his right following down its side until 
he came to the cottage. 

A window, uncurtained, was near the door where 
he stood, and a lamp was lit within permitting him to 
see Hit disposition of the room. A man sat at a 
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table holding a bottle of whiskey in his hand, and a 
glass in the other. An old and wrinkled squaw sat 
across from him. On the table before her she had 
placed her empty glass. To one side of the room 
stood a bed in which some one was folded in blankets. 

Phelps opened the door and went in. The man 
turned and half rose and then sat down again. The 
old woman recognizing him, pointed to the bed. A 
hollow cough came from its depths and continued 
with violence for a moment but ended in a gasp. 
Phelps stepped instantly to the window and opened 
it a quarter way, then went to the bed and todk the 
blankets gently from the girl's face, tucking them 
about her shoulders. A mere ghost of the Prixie he 
had known lay there. She opened her eyes and her 
whole face lighted in a wan smile. 

He leaned down to her and she kissed him as he 
whispered, "You are going to get better now Prixie.'* 

Suddenly he stood up, anger showing on his face 
as he turned to the man, "You ignorant coward," he 
cried. "Get out of here before I kill you with this 
bottle." Phelps grabbed the bottle of whiskey from 
the man's hand and held it menacingly as if to strike 
him. 

The man half rose from the chair; there was a 
quick movement of his hand, but Phelps struck him 
a smashing blow on the head, and he sank in a heap 
to the floor. Phelps lay^ the man out and took the 
half-drawn gun from the man's pocket and placed it 
in the waist band of his trousers and not heeding him 
further went again to the bed. 

Prixie had gone off into a paroxysm of coughing, 
but her old mother had not moved. "Why did you 
let him give her whiskey?" he demanded of the old 
woman. "Prixie is druidc !" The old woman merely 
nodded; she also was drunk. 
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Placing' a chair near the bed Phelps sat down rest- 
ing his crutch against the wall near him^ resolved to 
watch the night out by her side. The old woman soon 
nodded into sleep, her head hanging limply oa her 
breast, a most pitiful sight. Prixie watched Frank 
with the dull, staring eyes of consumpticm. Some 
hours passed thus. The man on the floor breathed 
heavily, and at last raised to a sitting position, his 
hand to his head. He noticed that his own gun hdd 
in Phelps' hand pointed coldly to his breast 

When the man recovered a little Phelps calmly be- 
gan to speak. "It's a crime to give natives whiskey, 
but you are too despicable to keep in Unalaska, even 
in jail. You are probably one of the crew of the 
mail steamer, anyway you shall leave on her to-day. 
If I hear any more of this — ^I think you know the 
sheriff." 

The deadened effect of whidcey still lingered with 
him, but he apparently understood, and began rising 
slowly to his feet. At the door he turned and looked 
back. "My gun ?" he questioned. 

"My trigger finger is getting very nervous," said 
Frank, "and besides the noise might wake up the 
undertaker." 

As the days passed, Phelps became a frequent visi- 
tor at the sick girl's bedside. He insisted on keeping 
a window open that she could get plenty of fresh air 
and the daily change for the better in Prixie was 
very noticeable. A new hope was bom in her. He 
constantly talked to her of health and each day 
chewed her by telling how much better she looked. 
Where before she had prayed and h<:q)ed for death, 
now life was beautiful, desirable. The Indian pessi- 
mistic nature was being transformed into the white 
man's optimistic. 

Fhdps read to her, simple, but iateresting stories 
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of love and adventure. He told her of the States, of 
rushing trains, and buildings as high as the hill be- 
hind Dutch Harbor. She had heard of these before 
but Phelps made them graphic; he pictured them so 
that she could almost see tihem. 

Prixie began to believe she was going to get well 
although the old Mrs. Diakakanoff had died with the 
dread disease. She now sat up a little each day, feel- 
ing much better and stronger, but then one fateful 
'day, came the Seattle from Nome with orders to pro- 
ceed to the states. 

The mumps hospital was discontinued and all trans- 
f ered aboard ; the piano was removed from the dance 
hall and all preparations were made for leaving in 
two days. 

The day before sailing Phelps found Prixie in 
bed, her face pale and hopeless and his whole heart 
went out to her in one surge of sympathy ; she would 
surely die if he left her. Why shouldn't he remain 
with her, she at least loved him. There was no hope 
for him in the States; they had no further use for 
him in the navy and would discharge him with a small 
pension. He might be able to get a clerk's position 
or perhaps he would have to sell papers again like 
he had when a boy. No! He would stay here with 
Prixie; there was a living fishing and trapping any; 
way. 

He told Prixie of his resolve and her face lighted 
with joy. The next day he would miss the ship. 

The hour of sailing was set for 2 P. M., and dur- 
ing the noon hour was the last time any one was 
.allowed to go to the company store. In his blouse, 
Phelps carried a few necessities when he hobbled up 
fhe dock. Part way up he turned and looked back 
bidding a silent farewell to the ship and the States. 

He went beyond the store and followed a path be- 
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hind the line of houses, passed the Greek church, and 
across the credc. He followed the valley a little ways 
then climbed to the summit of a small hill and sat 
down where he could see all that went on below. 

Phelps watched the preparations for getting under- 
way on the ship being carried out, with placid eye. 
He thought with a certain sadness, of the disappoint- 
ment his officers would feel regarding him. He did 
not like to do this, it was desertion, t^t, oh, well^ he 
had resolved! 

At two o'clock he heard the call to all hands ; saw 
the lines cast off; heard the three long blasts of the 
whistle as the ship went astern and watched her as 
she turned and started down the harbor. He felt that 
she was now gone ; he would now banish all thoughts 
of the States and Helen. He would read her still 
unopened letter and then forget. 

He took it from the bosom of his overshirt and 
tore the envelope open. It was short and— — 

"Oh, Frank, last night I dreamed a dream of you. 
Nay, it was more; I was with you. You were in 
some awful, some dangerous position, and in nxy 
fright I called to you for I cotdd see men coming to 
aid you. 

"Oh, Frank! I know you were in danger for I 
saw you, heard you speak and seemed to fed your 
hand's warm touch. Who shall deny me this pleas- 
ure ! When I looked into your eyes and saw the love 
there, I knew of my love in return and now dear 
Frank, that I am awake, I am sure. It is you I love. 
Oh, write and tell me that you are all right!' 



I** 



Never was a letter scanned so quickly, never did 
man rise to action more hastily. The ship was well 
down tiie harbor, but she seemed stopped. Fhdpg 
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forgot all except that he must get aboard the ship. 
He waved his hat on his crutch, but there was no 
need, for already he had been missed on the ship and 
a boat was being lowered to c6me for him. 

Phelps went slowly down the hill, across the creek 
and up to Prixie's cottage. She lay in her bed, a 
happy smile on her face. He knelt by her side, took 
her hand in his and kissed her tenderly. 

"Prixie, they are coming for me. I must go now. 
Good-by, dear, and may God bless you." Tears welled 
to her eyes and she turned her face to the wall as he 
went out. 

Standing on the beach he waited for the boat, now 
rapidly approaching, that would take him south to 
Helen, for thus must he answer the call of love. 



ea 



'' THE DESERTERS '' 

"Man overboard!" 

The wind shrieked dismal refrains through the rig- 
ging. The rain beat a tattoo upon the decks. 

"Man overboard!" 

Vivid flashes of lightning revealed a man in the 
water struggling. The rushing tide grasped him in its 
eddies and carried him out into the darkness. 

"Man overboard!" Again that thrilling cry rang 
out upon the water. It was deep night and only 
the startling flashes of heat lightning lit up the tur- 
tmlent waters. Soon forms were running about thei 
dedcs and a boat was lowered. Suddenly a streak of 
light shot through the storm and wind; it was the 
searchlight seeking the man whom they thought at 
the threshold of the infinite. Hold ! There was some- 
thing white in the water far astern. Quickly the 
boat pulled to it. But it was not the man. A cork 
life-preserver was there and a full uniform of white 
was scattered nearby. After a half hour's vain seardii 
they were recalled to the ship. 

Sometime later two men pulled themselves from! 
the water onto the river bank a mile farther up 
stream. They had watched the boat return witih the 
searchlight upon it and knew the search had been 
abandoned. They were safe and would rest. True, 
one had lost his clothes, but he didn't care ; he would 
get others. 

Aboard the cruiser "quarters" had been sounded 
and two men found absent By the finding of the 
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clothes and the fact that two men were missing, it 
was decided that they had jumped ship instead of 
accidentally falling overboard. 

The Republic of Salvador was at war and needed 
men badly for her army. Agents had been abroad, 
disguised as bumboat men, endeavoring to induce 
someone to desert They, speaking Spanish only, 
sought out those among the crew who also spoke that 
language, but only two could be influenced to leave, 
although great inducements were offered. 

"I wonder how they happened to see us?*' inquired 
Chase, shaking the water from him as would a dog. 

*'The lightning showed us up, but all the better; 
they think we're drowned now. All we want to do 
is to get out of this latitude as soon as we can. 
Rested yet?" 

"Didn't lose your money, did you, BHar?" 

"Na Come on, let's get. We'll buy some rags 
from the first 'dago' we run across." And they 
tramped away through swamps, dense underbrush or 
other verdant vegetation. They avoided all human- 
ity as far as possible after getting a pair of light duck 
trousers, a dungharee coat, a large sombrero and a 
pair of cloth shoes with rope yarn soles. Bliar had 
been fortunate and not lost his clothes. He was 
rigged out in a suit of marine khaki. 

&>, day by day, they trudged, sometimes up to their 
knees in marsh and at others on a well beaten road, 
avoiding all villages. They picked their food from 
the numerous tropic trees or offered to buy it from 
the natives whose huts they passed. They posed as 
prospectors going to the mountains, but the natives 
were more or less suspicious of them and their Ameri- 
can coin, although Bliar spoke good Spanish, made 
expressive with his hands. 

*%eep up the good work," said Chase o»e da^ 
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when Bliar was talking to a native, ''and youll know 
the semaphore in a day or two." 

"Shut up a minute/' cried Bliar, greatly excited, 
and he talked wildly to the native for some time. 

"CcMne on I" he shouted at last ; "it's our move." 

'What's up?" 

"We're on the main road. Two dagoes just passed 
and were looking for two Americans that ran away 
from an American man-of-war, savvy?" 

"The divil! Well — ^where are you going?" 

"The native here says that the army is over here 
about ten miles and that we can cut across this way 
and beat those dagoes there." 

Chase stopped. "Wdl, I'll be . I thought we 

were going to steer clear of there for awhile." 

"You jumped down here to join the army, didn't 
you? Well, c(xne on then before those dod-gasted 
dagoes get over there and have the whole regiment 
scouting for us." 

Chase hesitated. "Ah, come on," urged Bliar; 
"We'll go over there and tell these people that we're 
sent here by the President of the coxmtry to com- 
mand the army and that two spies are on fiie way to 
discover our secrets. They'll take those guys out 
and shoot them, see?" And away they went. 

About three o'clock that afternoon, after mount- 
ing a steep hill, they suddenly saw the village and 
camp in the valley before them. They stopped in 
surprise. Four or five hundred soldiers, clad in 
dungharee uniforms, wandered aimlessly about or lay 
on 3ie ground in the shade. A band was pla)dng, 
and nearby a group of dirty urchins were excitedly 
encouraging a cock fight. The women were hovering 
over fires here and there, preparing the evening meal. 

"Well, come on down," suggested Chase. 

"No. Let's a — sl — ^what d' you call it?— a— recou- 
ps 
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noiter first. We'll spot the General's shack and then 
butt up as if we owned the place and take command." 

Soon they went down to die small thatch hut, where 
a flag hung limply from a staff. A good many sol- 
diers came grouping around, but Bliar paid no at- 
tention to them and walked up to the door with an 
imperative air. A sentry stopped him. 

"Tell the General I want to see him," ordered 
Bliar. 

A moment after they stood before a venerable ap- 
pearing old man, in a very neat uniform with a dis- 
play of much gold braid. For the first time Bliar's 
courage failed him. 

"This is General — ^a — sl — Gomez?" He was trying 
to gain thinking time. 

TTie General nodded. 

Just then Qiase saw the two natives entering the 
village, and, nudging Bliar, whispered the news to 
him. 

Whjr, a — General," said Bliar (this in Spanish), 
last mght, as we were camped by the roadside, two 
men passed and we overheard them talking of their 
plans. They are coming here to spy on your army and 
to kill the General if possible. We hurried on to re- 
port this to you." 

"Where are these men now?" asked General Gomez. 
The sentry stepped in, as if in answer.^ "Two men 
from La Union wish to speak to you, sir." 

"Those are the men now." Bliar was desperate as 
he got a glimpse of them through the door. "Don't 
call them in here, General; they are liable to shoot 
you. They're crafty, these spies," he added, after a 
second's hesitation. 

"Sentry, tell Captain Hernandez to put those men 
in the guardhouse," ordered the General. "And now 
who are you?" 
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"I have — a — come to volunteer my services as an 
officer in your grand army." 

"And your friend?" 

"Ob— a — a — ^he's a correspondent for Our Navy, a 
famous military paper in the United States — ^the only 
army this favor was ever conferred upon." 

"This is not all the army," the General said proudly. 
"Does the gentleman speak Spanish?" 

"No, sir." 

"Do you know anything about an army?" 

"I g^duated from the famous Goat Island Military 
Acadenqr in San Francisco." 

"Good — ^very good. I invite the honorable gentle- 
men to dine with me this evening. I will see about 
a command for you to-morrow." 

"But what are you going to do about these s^nes. 
General?" 

"Oh, well probably shoot them to-morrow at srnir 



nse." 



'What did the old man say ?" inquired Chase a few 
minutes later, when they were strolling about the 
village. 

"Well," said Bliar, "you're to go sentry on the 
guard-house to-night, and I'm to be corporal of the 
guard — ^to try out our military genius, see? To-mor- 
row I'll get a regiment You are a newspaper corre- 
spondent, because you don't speak the lingo." 

"Newspaper correspondent, nothing! I came here 
to be an officer. What's he going to do with the goo- 
goos ?" 

"Ah, we'll fix the dagoes on watch to-night" 

After dinner with the General, the two bluejackets 
sought out Captain Hernandez. Bliar was the spokes- 
iman, as usual, and said: "Captain Hernandez, I'm 
to be the officer of the deck around here to-night, and 
Senor Chase here is to be the sentry on the guard* 
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house. The General wants a reliable man to watch 
those spies." 

The Captain took this all in good faith, as the Gen- 
eral had told him that Bliar was to be an officer. 

At ten-thirty that night Bliar approached the gfuard- 
house to execute his plan. Instead of the expected 
"Halt !" he was surprised to hear an old familiar voice 
cry, "Boat ahoy!" 

Bliar stopped and scratched his head m a puzzled 
way, and then replied, "Aye, aye!" 

They quickly roused the spies out, and stood them 
up, heels together, toes out. "Now," said Bliar, "what 
are you men doing here?" 

"We came to arrest you two Americans and take 
you back to the American ship." 

"I told the General that you were spies and he's 
going to shoot you at sunrise." 

"We will tell him first that you are two cowardly 
deserters, and that if you desert your own flag you 
would be a traitor to ours." 

This hurt Bliar to the quick. He had never thought 
just how serious it was to desert. His was a nervous, 
adventurous spirit, but this native had brought to mind 
just where he stood, his foolishness, 

"Now, ni tell you what you do. I don't want your 
blood on our hands. You go back and tell the Com- 
mandante at La Union that we took sick and died. If 
you stay here, they'll shoot you." 

"No ; we'll stay here and tell the General, and he'll 
shoot you instead." 

Perhaps they were right, he thought. To think that 
two dagoes were firm to their trust, and he had de- 
serted. Yes, it was a cowardly trick, and he was al- 
most a traitor to his country. And then his mother; 
he had acted rashly, without a thought of her. She 
would bear that he had drowned or died in the wilds^ 
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miles away, without care or comfort It would break 
her heart that her son had dishonored his country and 
then died, with hardly a thought of her. A sudden 
resolve came; he was going back, back to his duty 
to the country, his mother and himself. 

"Chase, come on; I'm going back!" 

A group of four stole silently around the village 
and out into the night. The road stretched before 
themr— to La Uni(Hi. 
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"NO NEXT OF KIN." 

^ / In the lists of the missing that appeared next day, 
about midway down, and with a veil of mystery, was 
the following: 

F. Knowles, private of marines; no residence, no 
next of kin. 

Even his shii^nates, in scanning the list, merely 
thought of him as a unit among the twenty-nine who 
had so unfortunately lost their lives. One among 
them distinctly remembered him as having been in 
the boat^ and at the mast next morning related the fol- 
lowing to the captain : 

**^Tien the sailing launch was capsized, I was 
thrown with the rest into the water. It was fierce, 
sir; every one was struggling and grasping at any- 
thing or anybody near. Some one bdiind threw their 
arms about my neck, nearly choking and bearing me 
under. In my maddened struggles to free myself, I 
gulped down gfreat mouthfuls of water. I finally 
freed myself, and dove as deeply as I could, and then 
swam until I was forced to come up for air; but, in 
rising, I came up under some one, and I was forced 
<k>wn ag^ain. I took more water, and after that, sir, 
things sort a' became black. I felt something grab 
my hair and pull me up. After I got some air, I was 
all right, but completely exhausted. It was Knowles, 
sir, tiiat had me and was towing me toward the launch. 
When we reached the boat, and some one was about 
to help me in, he said. Tell them that Knowles saved 
you,' and then he sank, sir.'' 
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Norton went forward and sitting upon a chest on 
the superstructure deck, allowed his mind to dwell 
upon the man who had saved his life but lost his own 
in doing so. Norton had never thought much con- 
cerning Knowles before. Knowles always went about 
his duties quietly, unobtrusively and seldom spoke un- 
less spoken to. Consequently "Silent" Knowles was 
respected by his shipmates to the degree that they at 
least left him alone to his musings. 

Norton regretted that he had not loaned him the 
bright-work-gear tha/t Knowles had wished to borrow 
a week or so back. In fact there were several things 
Norton now thought of and regretted. The three-inch 
gun on which Knowles had been stationed, and on 
which he polished bright-work each morning, was in 
the part of the ship to which Norton belonged. He re- 
membered growling at an oil spot on Uie deck that 
Knowles must have caused; then there was a dirty 
place on the paint-work in the gun sponson which had 
caused bitter sailor language. Norton was very mis- 
erable. 

Some one discarded a morning paper on the chest 
beside him. The head lines told of the disaster the 
night before. He picked it up and read. The names 
of the more or less familiar and now missing ship- 
mates fled before his eye until he noticed: 

"F. Knowles, private of marines, no residence, no 
next of kin." 

There at least was no one to mourn him. 

Another copy of the same paper reposed on the 
lap of a girl, who sat before a window — ^through which 
the rays of light streaked dimly — in a room of an east 
side, third floor. Thirteenth street tenement 

Her cheeks were pale and her eyes Itstlesa as she 
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read the daily news. A sailing launch had upset in 
the Hudson and twenty-nine lives were lost. **Huhl 
Drunks I guess/' she declared, disinterested. 

There was a list of the missing and she began to 
read it mechanically, as she had come to read all lists 
of persons during the last year: Dead, married or 
otherwise. 

Suddenly her eyes paused, focused and read: 

"F, Knowles, private of marines, no residence, no 
next of kin." 

A low cry escaped her lips and her weakened body 
and worried nerves yielded to the supremacy of pent- 
up tears which now burst forth in labored sobs. 

Grace worked in a department store and on Satur- 
days, not only the day, but half the night as well. Of 
course she received compensation for this; oh, yes; 
four dollars and fifty cents per week. She lived— 
that is, I mean there was life in her body. She had 
forgotten all about breakfast that morning so she could 
have a Sunday paper, and add five cents to the amount 
allowed for dinner ; 20 cents on Sundays. For twenty- 
five cents she could buy a regular dinner at a diminu- 
tive restaurant nearby. Diminutive doesn't mean 
clean, you know, or sanitary, and regular dinner 
doesn't mean always chicken. 

Bent forward in her chair, her arm resting on the 
window sill and her wet eyes on her arm, she wailed, 

"Oh, Freddie, Freddie, Freddie! I hoped " Sob; 

but she didn't state what she hoped ; perhaps she really 
hadn't hoped at all, anyway. "And now you're 
gone- " 



Her door creaked and opened ; but wait, we are grt- 
,ting ahead of our story. 

Knowles had been ashore. Unusual for him, ex- 
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cq)t when in New York. Going ashore there, was 
like taking a ferry to Jersey, such a commonplace oc- 
currence, but any other place, Guantanamo, for in- 
stance, more like going on an excursion, feeling like 
a tourist, you know, a stranger in a strange land, 
sight seeing. Booze and he were sworn enemies ; and 
curios? He was known to say, "There was nothing 
in Cuba worth carrying away, not even a Spanish 
senorita." 

But when he stood on the fo'c'stle that Saturday 
morning and gazed at the profile of New York, and 
knew that over there among those 4,000,000 people 
there was — well, he resolved to go ashore. He would 
stay away from old familiar places and Coney Island. 
He would go to the Naval Y. M. C. A., put on 
his "cits" and just wander down Broadway, see a 
show, shift again and return. So resolved, he went 
to his locker and proceeded to shine his buttons. 

We are concerned principally with his return. Fully 
a half-hour before the launch would shove off, 
Knowles was on the dock. He paid no attention to 
the others as they came down, noisily laughing and 
joking. There was a little pain in his heart, for he 
had seen her. Out of the millions, he had passed her 
and she had not seen. Not till then did he realize 
what he had lost — ^what she meant to him. And now 
this little pain! 

The launch was coming in ; he could see the lights. 
The wind blew a gale, and the green of the river was 
frosted with white. Far out in the river, the dim! 
form of the ship could be indistinctly discerned. 
There, at least, was a hammock, sleep and forgetful- 
ness. 

Grace lingered in his thoughts, however. Oh, those 
foolish, hasty words! He got into the launch with 
the others and fotuid a seat. But what could he do 2 
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He could not support her on fifteen dollars a month. 
Then, perhaps, she wouldn't reconcile. He had left 
no possible way for her to trace him, so, if she had 
tried, he did not know. He wondered what she was 
doing for a living. 

As the boat moved along, buffeted by wind and tide, 
the men related to each other their many and laugh- 
able experiences while on liberty. Suddenly there was 
a spray which swept over the boat, and involuntarily 
the men leaned over to one side to escape the next 
one. The gunwale shipped water; there was a cry, 
and the launch capsized. The rushing tide closed 
over the struggling men ; they rose ; the choking white 
caps bathed their faces. 

Knowles was a good swimmer. He saw men sink 
near him before he could help, until some one came 
up under him. He dove and grasped the man by the 
hair and pulled him to the surface. As he struggled 
with him toward the launch, a plan flashed into his 
head. He could also drown; that is, they could be- 
lieve he drowned. He would be free to go as he 
pleased. He could go to Grace. If she would have 
him again, he would get back his old job and be 
happy. 

Delivering the man he had saved up to the launch, 
he whispered, "Tell them that Knowles saved you," 
and, witti a hasty look at the lights on the shore, he 
allowed himself to sink beneath the surface. A little 
way down he struck out and swam with all his energy 
toward the New York shore. Gasping for breath, he 
came to the surface again and again, and then dove 
each time and swam on. It was now necessary, for 
already the searchlights were playing. 

Finally, in the shadow of the dock he rested, then 
finding a ladder, he climbed to its top and slipped 
away in the darkness to the New York Central tracks. 
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Cold and shivering, he followed it down to Seventy- 
ninth Street. His clothes somewhat dry by this time, 
he felt safe to venture himself on the Elevated. He 
got off at a point near where he had a room en- 
gaged. 

He found his civilian's clothes as he had left them, 
for he had intended coming on liberty often, and, 
thankful for all the luck he had, turned in. 

As I said before, the door creaked and opened. 
Some one stepped into the room. Grace looked up 
through her tears. 

"Grace — I " he stammered questioningly. 

"Oh, Freddie, Freddie!" she cried joyously. 
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"WITHOUT A COUNTRY.'' 

The girl stood by the gangway, bidding good-bye 
to the chaplain. Nearby a bluejadcet was waiting to 
go ashore. She was conscious that he stood near and 
was embarrassed that he had heard all she said. She 
prided herself that she never lost dignity before a 
sailor, so gayly shaking the chaplain's hand, she trot- 
ted off down the gangway and into the steamer. The 
bluejacket stepped forward, and, saluting the officer 
of the deck, said : "I've permission to go ashore, sir," 
and followed. As he stepped into the launch, it 
shoved off and headed toward the landing. 

It was in Havana, that beautiful city which seems 
to rise out of the sea as you approach it from the 
north. A Cuban town, yet Spanish, where people 
imagine mystery and perhaps intrigue. 

Sitting on the port side, he on the other, she was 
conscious that the sailor scrutinized her, then gazed 
beyond. Suddenly he arose, and, stepping to the open- 
ing, removed his hat. He stood there, awe-inspiring 
(and it surprised her that he seemed noble), with a 
stirange mist in his eyes. She knew at what he was 
gazing; she knew that the ruin of the Maine lay there, 
silent and still, and she could see that he stood in pain- 
ful salute. But what emotions were surging in his 
heart, she could not guess. Perhaps he had lost a 
brother. 

When they had passed he sat down, and as he 
looked at her, she turned her gaze of wonderment 
and surprise away. But not he ; he gazed into her eyes 
as if into the depths of the sea, totally oblivious that 
he was doing so. Cold and haughty she endeavored to 
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appear. To her his gaze was forward, offensive, but 
she would not lose her dignity before this sailor, no 
matter how embarrassing his gaze. She sat in a trou- 
bled quandry, for he seemed to pierce her. Would he 
never look away ! When she could bear it no longer, 
she resolved to return it, cold and indifferent, then he 
would look away. As her gaze met his, he instantly 
realized what he had been doing and what she must 
have thought, and his stare changed to a half-apolo- 
getic, half-smiling look. He turned away for a mo- 
ment, but she knew he was going to speak ; she could 
feel it, yet she could not prepare, all seemed so 
strange. 

"And are you also an orthodox Christian ?" he asked. 

She was entirely disconcerted — and he a sailor- 
should ask her such a question ! His eyes were kind, 
though, and he seemed to look deep, perhaps to her 
very soul, she thought. She would answer civilly, at 
least. 

"Yes," she said, and in a moment, "don't you be- 
lieve in Christ?" 

His gaze passed beyond her to the hills in the dis- 
tance. "Once upon a time there was a great man," 
he b^gan, as if telling a story to a child, "who taught 
the beautiful, the true philosophy nineteen hundred 
years ago, but he has not yet been understood, except 
by a few who have been geniuses, seers or philoso- 
phers." 

He spoke very slowly, and, as his eyes came back 
to hers, sympathetically and full of meaning, he held 
up his hand and inspected it, turning it over, finally 
stretching it out before her gaze. "Look at it, it is 
white!" he said. 

The launch jarred as it touched the landing, and 
quivered from the backing of the engines. He arose 
and assisted her from the boat. Taking a suitcase 
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from beneath the seat, he stepped out and was gone. 
The girl stood there a moment, completely nonplussed, 
then, turning to one of the bluejackets on the launch, 
"Who is that?" she asked. 

"Oh, you mustn't mind him. He's harmless," one 
of them laughingly answered. 

"But who is he?" she persisted. 

"That's Ichabod Crane, the sage of Sleepy Hollow." 

They undoubtedly did not know that she was an 
officer's daughter, as this was her first visit to the 
ship. Realizing she could draw nothing from them, 
she went her way, still perplexed. 

Ichabod Crane, as he had been termed, followed 
up one of the narrow Calles till he came to a square. 
Stepping into a cab, he questioned the driver : "What 
good hotels have you in Havana?" 

The driver named them over, "The Hotel de Ingla- 
terra, the Philadelphia, the " 

"That's good — ^the Philadelphia; sounds American- 
like, at least." 

A half hour later, dressed in a light afternoon suit, 
he walked into the bar next door and took a seat at 
one of the tables. A stranger to the waiter, he thought 
him a tourist just out of the States. 

"Have you any 'Hearts Courageous'?" asked Icha- 
bod, "or Taradise Found'? No! Well, a whiskey 
will do ; it's nearly as bad." 

While waiting for his drink, he drew a newspaper 
clipping from his inner pocket. With a peculiar squint 
in his eye, which was habitual, he read it over. It 
was in Spanish: 

"Wanted: A correspondent who speaks 
both English and Spanish fluently; can type- 
write; magnetic talker, who can push the busi- 
ness. Excellent position for American. Apply 
5 — Calle de Obispo." 
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And so there he wended his way. Mr. Hastings 
rose to meet him as .he entered the office. "My name 
is Greenleaf/' he introduced himself, "and I'm here 
in answer to your ad." They talked for some time; 
then Mr. Hastings ended the interview by saying: 
"Well, come around in the morning at ten-thirty and 
I'll give you a definite answer." 

The position was a good one, but this dashed all 
Greenleaf's hopes. He had to be aboard ship early 
in the morning, and he didn't want Mr. Hastings to 
know he was a sailor just yet. His hopes were gone, 
but he went out into the street whistling. He took 
a cab to ride about the city and think it over. Finally 
he alighted at the Malecon, across from which Morro 
Castle stood grand and imposing. It was early eve- 
ning now and the streets were filling. He struck off 
up the Prado Promenade. Gaily dressed women and 
well groomed men were taking their customary eve- 
ning air. Every evening it is so. The music of a 
band somewhere could be heard. Greenleaf held 
straight on up the Prado for the hotel. He intended 
shifting into uniform and returning aboard. Unex- 
pectedly he looked up into the eyes of the girl as he 
neared the hotel and knew that he was recognized by 
the note of surprise there. An elderly lady chaperoned 
whom he deemed to be her mother. He tipped his 
hat slightly as he passed. 

In about three-quarters of an hour he was in uni- 
form ready to return. As he came to the dining room 
he remembered he had not dined and went in. The 
tables were nearly all taken and in a moment he was 
conscious that nearly all eyes were on him. He took 
a seat at a nearby table. Across from him sat a Span- 
ish gentleman. Almost immediately the Spaniard 
leered across the table and openly said "Beastly sailor, 
you are not wanted here." 
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Greenleaf arose, glared at the Spaniard then looked 
over the room at the people about him. Someone said, 
"Waiter, show him out." Another thought to humili- 
ate him by hissing. They were mostly Americans and 
the fact enraged him. He began to speak. 

"Americans whose patriotism lies dormant within 
your souls, listen ! I have been insulted and through 
me your flag, your country and your very selves, yet 
you sit here with a jeer in your throats and a hiss on 
your lips. You, who can boast our protection and cry 
for a greater navy, are here on a foreign shore ready 
to substantiate a foreigner in his insult to the flag I 
serve for your protection. Friends, as I came ashore 

to-day, I passed close to the Maine " He paused. 

The people before him were listening intently. They 
noticed liie sinking in his voice, the note of tenderness 
as he mentioned the Maine. "As I gazed, a painful 
throbbing came into my breast, a mist formed over my 
eyes and a vision, a vision of the Statue of Liberty 
seemed to hover over the ruin. Friends, out there lie 
the martyrs of Cuban freedom and a monument to their 
liberty, and among them, my brother. What little 
you care! (Bitterly). Twice a year we go into our 
turrets and facing possible death, in a coup where 
an awful energy is expended with a deafening roar. 
Then perhaps the Georgia accident and you read the 
account as you would a suicide." He paused. "When 
anyone mentions the Maine or the Georgia you should 
wipe the mist from your eyes." Another pause while 
a tremor ran through his audience. "Americans, an 
American bluejacket stands before you pleading 
equality and the name of gentleman. Ostracised at 
home, am I ostracised here, a man without a coun- 
try?" 

He turned, the Spaniard had gone. Sittii^ down 
he began scanning Hit menu. Someone arose and pro- 
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posed a toast to the "Martyrs of Cuban freedom." A 
cheer arose and all drank. 

Across the room^ a girl in white arose and crossed 
the room to where he sat. "That was grand, inspir- 
ing. I wish to thank you for the lesson. My father 
is tfie Chaplain cm your ship." Greenleaf raised his 
eyes and gazed into hers then stood up and said calmly, 
but sadly, "I am sorry for your father." 

She btt her lip painfully, but she did not waver from 
her purpose. "Won't you come and dine with us at 
our table?" 

"With the greatest of pleasure," he accepted. 

Crossing the room with her he noticed Mr. Hast- 
ings. Going up to him, Greenleaf said, "I will be dis- 
charged in two days from the service 
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"I will be very pleased to see you at my office then, 
said Mr. Hastii^s. 
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'THE THIEF/' 

Again he looked at the picture. She gazed straight 
to his heart, a calm reproachful look that seardied his 
soul and seemed to say, "Thief ! Thief! Thief!" Im- 
patiently he thrust the photograph into the box, and 
breaking away, he wandered aimlessly about the ship, 
up one deck, down another. Suddenly he came face 
to face with the owner of the box. The thief stopped 
in utter confusion, but the other passed without a 
glance. The thief turned as if to strike a blow, but a 
muttered curse burst forth, and again he wandered 
on. 

Never before had his conscience hurt him as now ; 
it seemed to bite, to gorge him deep. He had stolen 
before, time and again, but stealing was a mania with 
him, an uncontrolable desire to possess that which be- 
longed to someone else. He could not define it nor 
had he tried till now. Ever since, when a boy, he had 
stolen three dollars from his mother's purse and heard 
her exciting stories how a burglar had robbed her, he 
had been a victim of this kleptomania. Anything at 
all, whether of any use or not, he would purloin. Many 
were the times he had heard his shipmate's "Curse the 
thief !" not knowing it was he, and in all this he took 
a secret satisfaction, but now it all was different. 

The vividness of his last theft came back to him 
with all its propensities — ^and then the picture. He 
threw himself upon a chest, not caring where he was 
nor who was near. In his mind's eye he lived it over 
again ; he could see himself boldly taking the box from 
its place and step into a nearby alleyway where no in- 
trusion was liable. Quietly sitting down he had opened 
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the cover. The midnight hour had just passed and 
the ship was quiet. Leisurely he examined and con- 
fiscated such of his shipmate's belongings as he de- 
sired. In the tray before him was a safety shaving 
outfit This he examined carefully. Finally, being en- 
tirely satisfied that it was not marked, he slipped it into 
the bosom of his overshirt. Now the tray came from 
its place, and he looked to the interior contents of the 
box. A shorthand book, a magazine and one of Roose- 
velt's histories he lay on the deck without even a 
glance. A postcard album was next which he opened 
then placed it also beside him. A small Christmas 
handkerchief box was quickly opened and confiscated. 
A toothbrush still in its box and some powder also 
hastily found their way into his jumper. 

The weight of the lid overbalanced the box and it 
tipped with a bang. He held his breath in suspense, 
and then an angry curse escaped his lips. No other 
sound met his ear save the distant pounding of a pump. 
He righted the box and piled the books in to weight it 
down, and then opened the door of the lid. *'Ah! 
Only pictures," he growled, and was just closing it 
when over to one side a face caught his eye, the photo- 
graph of a girl. Slowly he extracted it from its place 
and examined her closely. "Not exactly pretty," he 
murmured, "but yet rather good looking, I guess." 

Yes, there was something in her face that was 
strangely attractive; large pensive eyes that showed 
suffering, and yet there was a merry twinkle that 
seemed to hover on the brink of laughter. And her 
mouth ; most women had mouths too large or too small, 
but hers was just right. In fact every feature was 
well proportioned ; her refined features, her nose, her 
ears and then her hair, such a wavy black. "Ah, I've 
no use for girls, no how," he muttered as he closed 
the cover and began to arrange the box so that he 
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could close it. "Wonder who she is, anyway/' and 
then, "Ah, shoot I What's the harm ? I might as well 
take another look; lots of time." 

He opened the cover again and gazed for fully five 
minutes, drinking in every detail, drawing her photo- 
graph on his inner eye. Her eyes returned the gaze, 
calm and steady ; she seemed awake, alive ; he almost 
expected her eyes to blink or her lips to move. 

A step approaching had awakened him from his 
reverie with a start. In his haste he upset the box, 
and the contents piled in a jumbled heap as he sprang 
behind a nearby bulkhead. A moment later he 
sneaked away to stow the stolen goods. That night in 
his hammock he lay awake; a face haunted his 
thoughts. When he closed his eyes she seemed to 
stand before him. Finally he slept, but with flighting 
visions — visions of a beautiful woman pointing her 
finger at him accusingly, and whose sweet lips were 
saying, "Thief ! Thief ! Thief !" repeatedly. 

When he was up in the morning he could hardly 
suppress the desire to go to the box again, but he 
fought it down. "It's only imagination that'll wear 
away before the day is over," he told himself, but when 
night came and all was quiet and dark and everybody 
in their hammocks he rose and went to the box. 

For a long while he sat there almost enthralled, as 
if in a divine presence. At last he arose and went 
away. His conscience had not hurt him regarding the 
stolen goods, nor had he dared use them. Before he 
slept that night he had decided to know more of this 
woman, and her name at least 

As the days passed he grew bolder and would some- 
times go to the box in the middle of the day, take the 
photograph from its place, look at it a moment, and 
put it back. Laura was her name, he had found from 
the postcard album. One day he found a letter in the 
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tray from her. He studied her face a moment, then 
read the letter. A noble, inspiring letter, a letter worthy 
of her and her only. How true and pure she must b^ 
and he a thief. What right had he going into another 
man's box and gazing at photographs and reading let- 
ters? And he had stolen, too! The morbidness of his 
nature seized him. Surely she would not have him do 
tiiis. 

As he lay on the chest recalling these scenes he was 
unconscious to all else but his misery, until suddenly a 
voice speaking the name of the one he hated called his 
mind to his surroundings. 

'Why, hello, Eastman ; whafll you have, hair cut ?*' 
No, shave.'* 

I thought you had a safety razor.'* 
I did, but give me a shave." 

*'Sure ; set down. I told you them safeties were no 
good. What's the matter with yours?" 

"Well, I'll tell you." The thief on the chest moved. 
"It's this way : I used to go with a girl about a year 
agfo, just an ordinary plain girl, but here a few days 
ago she mailed me her picture, and she's changed, com«- 
pletely changed. She's beautiful now, with a strange 
attraction about her eyes. Just her mere photograph 
seems to hypnotize me. Every time I go to my box 
for anything I can't help opening the lid and gazing 
at her. She'd make me love her ag^in in a week ; so 
I'm sta3ang away, and I dare not destroy that photo- 






graph." 

"Wish I had a girl like that ; but why don't you go 
ahead and fall in love and tie up with her?" 

"That's the trouble; I can't. She's married." 

Eastman noticed tiie tautening of muscles and 
heard the smothered groan as the man on the chest 
slowly arose and staggered from the compartment 

"Wait a minute, Barber," whispered Eastman. "I 
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believe that's the man who rifled my box. I put a 
letter in the box this morning* and found everjrthing 
upset or missing, and finger marks on that picture.'* 
Hastily he wiped the lather from his face. 

Eastman followed the man through several com- 
partments till they came to some lockers. The thief 
opened one and began putting in his blouse the stolen 
goods. Then on again to the ditty boxes. Luckily 
the compartment was empty. Placing himself so no 
one would see the number of the box should anyone 
come in, the thief opened the box and placed every- 
thing in its proper place. 

He would look at her once again. This would be 
the last, he resolved. Slowly he took the photograjrfi 
from its place and feasted his eyes. A gratified gleam 
seem to appear in her eyes. She seemed to smile. 
"Married or not married," he whispered, "I love you !" 

Suddenly he felt nervous ; he was conscious of other 
eyes upon him. He gazed furtively about, and 
imagined he heard a step; it seemed to come from 
aft, from the barber shop. A mortal fear seized him 
and he fell, feigning sleep. 

Eastman, who had watched and heard all, came up 
to him and ordered "Get up !" The prostrate man did 
not move. Eastman shook him firmly and commanded, 
"Stand up!" The thief slowly opened his eyes and 
obeyed. In his hand he held the photograph, crumpled 
and broken, ruined. 

They both stared for a moment at those eyes that 
gazed from the remnants. 

"Did she do it?" asked Eastman. 

Their eyes lifted and met. "She did," answered the 
other. 

"You are exonerated. Take the picture and go. I 
can understand." 
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'^RETURNED/' 

"Whew it's hot ! Where in thunder am I at now 7* 
he asked himself or perhaps the fat prairie dog that sat 
hunched on a small patch of buffalo grass near by. He 
looked at the dog curiously and wondered if it were 
happy. If so he wished he were the prairie dog. Hun- 
dreds of them were about him, a part of the prairie 
life, but he was not. This prairie amazed him but he 
was lonely and tired of it all. 

Where was he ? This he did not know exactly. Far 
in this distance the gfrand old peak loomed up before 
him, tibe peak that General Pike had struggled to sur- 
mount and failed. He knew this and he also knew 
that he could ride to the top of it now in a passenger 
car — if he had the price. The world progressed, he 
wanted to progress but the world wouldn't let him 
progress ; he was hunted. Strange world, he thought, 
where am I ?'* 

Before him was the rolling prairie. Around him a 
low range of pine covered mountains hemmed in this 
small stretch of prairie known as South Park. Far 
in the distance to the westward, the Snowy Range 
showed up in irregular lines against the clear blue 
sky. He remembered Naples and its skies but these 
surpassed his remembrance. 

The rays of the sun beat unmercifully upon him as 
he sat and rested on the summit of a little knolL Down 
the slope he noticed the sage brush rustle and unbut- 
toned his khaki coat to get the benefit of the gentle 
breeze that was coming. 

After having suflScient rest he arose and not know- 
ing in which direction his footsteps led him> he sooa 
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found himself overlooking the small town he had but 
a short time ago left. "H'm ! I guess I'll go to the 
mountains." His words were wafted down the slope 
by the light breeze into the prairie dog's ears and they 
immediately sought the depths of their holes. It 
amused him to see them scamper away. "I scampered, 
too," he said, "at a voice." 

Turning, he walked toward the mountains, his long 
lank legs making good headway. Light brown hair 
that needed trimming waved in the breeze from under 
his weather beaten hat, which rested far back on his 
head where it had withstood many a storm in as many 
states. The eyes were blue and piercing and for a 
wonder he was clean shaven. He was nearly "broke" 
but had relieved his face and neck of the wiry misery 
that morning in Colorado Springs before catching the 
freight. The khaki suit that he wore was faded from 
many drenchings it had received in small winding 
creeks or in rain storms while on the '^blind." Under 
his coat and encircling his waist a belt contained some 
cartridges of the 38 caliber and in his hip pocket an 
uncomK)rtably large Colt's revolver might be found. 

He heard the distant whistle of the freight train on 
which he arrived that morning and thariked God that 
ft was gone and that he was alone upon the prairie. 
Now he would find a ranch and get a job and be at 
peace till he earned enough money to go east to a cer- 
tain university. He did not know that hardly had he 
left his box car which had been his abode for the last 
seven hours and wandered into the valley and out 
onto the prairie, that there stepped from the way car 
a man who had a firm resolved step and who went oflP 
into the prairie at a different angle. He intended mak- 
ing a circuitous route and come upon his man from in 
front or else watch where he went for there might 
be a rendezvous for crooks about some place. 
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Meanwhile the other plodded along until he suddenly 
came upon a small stream where he quickly quenched 
his thirst He became conscious that he was hungry 
and looked about him ; perhaps he could shoot a rab- 
bit Both banks of the stream were lined with willows 
or poplar and tall green grass grew in abundance. 

He threw himself down on the g^ss to rest and 
wait with h(q)es that a bird or a rabbit would come 
near enough for a shot. Taking out his revolver he 
lay it handy and began pondering the future, then the 
past Hunger and freedom were better than hunger 
and slavery. He suflFered a twinge of conscience that 
he had deserted, but they had broken their contract 
with him and, now he had broken his contract. 
"That's what it is," he decided, "A contract," and he 
took considerable consolation in the fact that was why 
Napoleon had left Elba, because they had broken their 
contract with him. The word roiled his patriotism ; it 
was something more, a pledge of honor, but yet he had 
enlisted as a machinist second class and they had dis- 
rated him to a fireman for a slight infraction of the 
ship's rules. "The grub was fierce and think of the 
black gang having bag inspection every week !'* That 
was the past, what of the future ! 

Suddenly his attention was drawn by a rustle in the 
grass to his left and instantly his trigger finger was 
alert. He saw a face appear; recognizing it, he fired. 
The face disappeared but he could still see part of the 
man's body. He knew that he had missed. "Stand 
up or I'll get you this time," he called. The detective 
obeyed him. "Well, Chase?" he said. 

They surveyed each other attentively. The muzzle 
of the Colt's grew larger and larger to the detective's 
eye. Chase was puzzled what to do and his trigger 
finger was nervous. "You have given me a long (±ase 
from Ogden." He was surpris^ at his cahmi^. 
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"No, you are mistaken. I was after bigger game 
than a common deserter. I thought you were all right 
when I drank with you in Ogden, but I just overheard 
you say you were a deserter." 

Chase looked at him coldly. He expected some 
game. "Well, who in hell are you looking for?" 
he demanded. 

"For Jesse James," the detective answered as he 
whipped out a revolver. Chase instantly fired and 
the other felt a slight sting in his left arm. He men- 
tally calculated that he should have hit the right arm 
which controlled the gun. 

"If you make another move," the detective cried, 
"I'll plug you through the heart !" 

"Now here ! We don't want to kill sinyone. I don't 
want to be a murderer and it wouldn't be nice to have 
a wounded man out here on the prairie. Suppose we 
fight it out with single sticks, I mean clubs? We can 
cut a branch off one of these trees." 

"All right, but first we will throw these guns way 
oflF to the right from where we stand and agree not to 
go near them." 

"No ! When I count three you throw your gfun off 
to the left and I will throw mine off to tibe right" 

Chase counted three and they threw their guns. The 
detective's gun went off when it struck the g^round. 
In a few minutes they both had poplar clubs and 
squared off. The detective spoke. "Just a word, if I 
win you are going back to the Navy and I'll see that 
you get the limit." 

"Agreed, but I am satisfied here, ready?" 

Occasionally one gained a point, but it was a per- 
fectly even match. They parried, thrust or swung 
heavily as they fought back and fro or circled about 
It began to grow dusk and a cowboy riding by paused 
on a ridge to one side of the creek to watdi tiie fight 
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It was a stran£^e fight to him^ why didn't tbey use 
their shoot sti<£s, he wonderol. 

The prairie dogs had all sought the depths of their 
holes but the coyotes came forth and their evening 
songs resounded over the rollinp^ hills. The rabbits 
were searching for their evening meal. A great 
golden eagle soaring low alighted on a nearby poplar 
to watch. 

Both men were getting weak from the continual 
exertbn. ChasewasverycSzzy from several severe raps 
on his head. The detective's arms and legs were sore 
from the continual beating. Another rap on the head 
and the detective made the decisive blow. Chase stag- 
gered back and stepping over the edge of the bank 
into the creek, slipped and fell. A rain of blows fell 
on his back and head and he probably would have been 
killed, but— 

A leaden messenger was cutting the air at a furious 
rate of speed and lodged deep into the breast of the 
detective. A cowboy wheeled on his broncho and gal- 
loped away. 

The eagle left his perch on the bending branch and 
swooping down began picking the dead man's eyes 
and ears. The hung^ coyotes approached and began 
fighting and devouring the flesh from his limbs. 

Chase had soon regained consciousness but was too 
weak to rise, besides the water was cool and he was 
hot; Oh, so hot! The coyotes scented his life and 
kept away. After he was stronger he crept oflf into 
the grass and slept. When the great golden sun was at 
high noon he awoke. He was starving he felt, and 
rising he went down to the creek to drink. He saw 
the bones of a human body scattered around before 
him, then he remembered. "This is awful!" he ex- 
claimed. "My enemy won, and — I promised I'd go 
back if he won." 
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A week later he reported back for duty aboard a 
cruiser lying at anchor in San Francisco Bay. No 
one knew of the scene on the plains. He was placed 
in irons in the brig. In his conscience he was right, 
for he had returned. 
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•THE DYNAMITER." 
A Tale of the San Francisco Fire. 

Night, and only the dull glare of the awful fire lit 
up the city. It was eight o'clock when Jessie looked 
out of the window at the approaching line of flame 
that was sweeping San Francisco. For the first time 
she realized the reality of their danger and rushed to 
her father's bedside. 

"Father! Father! The fire is only a short dis- 
tance away ; I can feel its heat. What shall we do ?** 

"I am very weak, Jessie. Get some one," he gasped. 

She hurried to her room to replace her slippers with 
shoes and to put on a coat. From time to time she 
glanced out tlie window. Nearer and nearer came 
9ie fire. 

Suddenly f rcmi arotmd the comer she noticed two 
lights appear, heralding a speeding automobile which 
rushed to the curb across the street and stopped sud- 
denly. In the indistinct light she could not tell what 
they were doing. She decided that she had time to 
pack her jewels and lingered. 

When the automobile stopped six men in naval uni- 
forms sprang from the car and charged across the street 
where they paused and rapidly surveyed the darkened 
house before them. Orders were quickly given by one 
in authority : "Johnny search the house ; Jun plant the 
sticks in die cellar; Mac, got the fuse?" Mac dis- 
played a coil of wire-like fuse in answer and they 
rushed off to their duties. All was soon ready; they 
waited only the report from Johnny that the house was 
vacated. 
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Suddenly from out of the darkness there appeared 
two men. *'Halt! What's this?" demanded one. 
"Dynamiting party," answered one of the bluejackets. 
"Better beat it. You're liable to get your heads blown 
off around here." 

"Who is in charge here?" The spokesman came 
closer and was recognized as a lieutenant of the army. 
The other as a corporal. 

"I am, sir." 

"Who are you, what's your rank?" 

"Quinn, Qiief Gunner's Mate." Then turning to 
one of his party, "Smith, go and see what's keeping 
Johnny." 

"What authority have you?" continued the officer. 

"I have direct authority from General Funsgaff to 
dynamite where it will be most effective and warn you 

that any interference " Johnny came running up. 

"All clear now, Quinn. Had a devil of a time chas- 
ing some hysterical girl who wanted to save her 
jewels, but I got her out." 

"All right, fellows, out of the limit. Durkee, set 
her off." 

The bluejackets crossed the street on a run followed 
by the lieutenant and corporal who continued on their 
way. Durkee alone remained to set off the fuse. 
Qouds of dark smoke swept over the houses and the 
crackle of the not very distant fire was in their ears. 
The heat of the conflagration could be heard. Quinn 
realized that he must act quickly and get the whole 
block of houses down if he were to accomplish any 
good. He became anxious for the dynamite wagon 
which had orders to follow and looked atK>ut 
for Smith who had carried the message. "Smith! 
Smith! Where is Smith?" The call was taken up. 
Then Quinn remembered; Smith must have missed 
Johnny and was still in the house. A cloud of smoke 
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swept over them, blinding everyone, choking and bring- 
ing tears to their eyes. As it cleared the flame of a 
match could be seen over by the house. One fuse had 
been lighted but Quinn was rushing across the street ; 
the others held back. "Smith is in the house!'* He 
called to Durkee. Durkee arose and hesitated a short 
moment and then cried out as he dashed toward the 
house, "Cut the fuse!" 

He burst through the door and into the hall. A 
draft of air closed the door and all was black before 
him. He knew not which way nor where to go, but 
called Smith loudly. He felt inclined to turn back, 
but the thought of Smith and sure death inspired 
heroism, and determined he rushed on. Stumbling, 
he fell forward and struck upon the stairs. Raising 
himself he felt his way on up the steps. He men- 
tally figured that he had two minutes before that aw- 
ful explosion. He called Smith now louder and re- 
peatedly, but no answering shout met his ear. It 
was possible Smith had gone out another way. 

He dared not tarry much longer, and was about to 
turn and go when a dim outline imaged itself before 
him. It startled him, and cold shivers ran down his 
back. It fooked like a ghost, but instinct told him 
that it was a woman, and he grasped her in his arms. 
She uttered a piercing shriek and resisted feebly as 
he struggled toward the stairs with her. A window 
permitted a glare of distant fire to light up the hall- 
way and show him the steps. He looked into her face 
and their eyes met. Durkee would remember that 
look always. Carefully he carried his burden down. 
If he could only get outside in time. 

Quinn had sprang into the yard and b^^n search- 
ing for the fuse. At last he found it leadmg througii 
the grass and drew his knife. He decided to cut it 
near the house so as to be sure and intercept th^ 
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flame in time and went forward at a run. Distance 
was deceiving in the darkness, and he came to the 
house before he expected. Shooting out his arms to 
check his momenttun, the knife was sent flying 
through the air. "Oh, God !" he whispered as he fell 
to his knees, "Help me!" There remained but one 
hope and that to find the knife and cut the fuse. Grop- 
ing on all fours he felt about for the knife and that 
messenger of awful destruction, the fuse wire. 

He was about to give up when he heard the open- 
ing of a nearby door and arose. It was Durkee with 
the girl, but Quinn did not know this. He could see 
two forms dimly, and supposing they to be Durkee 
and Smith called for them to hurry away, and was oflF 
toward the automobile on a run. 

There was a blinding flash and a deafening roar 
that shook the earth and hurled Durkee to the ground 
with his weakened burden, but the girl sprang to her 
feet instantly amidst the rain of flying wood. She 
did not care that her father's house had been de- 
stroyed, but, oh, the thought of her father. She rushed 
oflf into the terrible night wailing, "Oh, my father I 
My father!" Durkee had risen also, but was struck 
down by a flying fragment, where he lay moaning. 

After the debris had ceased flying and nothing but 
smoldering ruins remained, Quinn and his party of 
blue-jackets came up to look for Durkee and Smith. 
They found Durkee painfully endeavoring to rise to 
his feet. His hair was matted with blood. He told 
them he felt dizzy and had a painful throbbing in his 
head. It was a half mile to the temporary hospital 
in the park near Fort Mason. Durkee said he could 
walk, and Quinn ordered Macdougal to take him to 
the hospital. 

"Poor Smith," said Durkee, "I guess he's gone, and 
the girl — ^where's the girl?'* 
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'Girl!" exclaimed several, "what girl?" 
'The girl I carried from the house." 
'Didn't you and Smith come out together?" asked 
Quinn. 

"No. I carried out a girl. I didn't see Smith." 
They searched about for a few minutes, but find- 
ing no one, Mac and Durkee left for the hospital. The 
dynamiting party went on their respective ways, 
wrecking residence after residence. No further ac- 
cidents delayed their work. The people had all va- 
cated. 

It seemed that the city of San Francisco was 
doomed. The awful elements swept uncontrolled. 
The quake had shaken hearts as well as buildings, 
and the fire had burned hope to ashes as well as 
homes. The people fled from their homes and 
crouched through the cold nights out in the streets 
or parks under the open heavens, shrouded only by a 
blanket of smoke. Those were fortunate who had a 
blanket. Some had nothing but their night clothes 
of the night before. Many a blue-jacket or soldier 
gave up his blanket that some invalid, frail woman 
or child might get the warmth of it during the cold 
night. A great many people were nearly starving as 
the bread lines had not been formed all over the city 
as yet. Water was the greatest cry; people would 
fight for water. 

Durkee and Mac reached the hospital, Mac re- 
turning to the party immediately. When Durkee's 
head had been dressed the Doctor said, "Why, you 
have a mere scratch here. I need another man to 
help guard our water, and you're just the fellow. 
Let's see . You can rest till ten o'clock, then re- 
lieve Benton and stand four hour shifts during the 
night Let absolutely no one have any water from 
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that barrel without my personal order. Display your 
gun if necessary." 

"Aye, aye, sir," and at ten o'clock Durkcc went out 
to his new post. Benton had been on duty four hours 
and was very glad to be relieved. "Keep a sharp 
eye on this water, and there's an empty tent for any 
new patients. I'll be sleeping just inside this one 
here." 

Durkee was left to his solitary post. He began 
pacing briskly to keep warm. Occasionally he would 
see the flash out across the city and in a minute hear 
the detonating roar of dynamite, and knew that his 
comrades were at work. 

From his meditations he was suddenly awakened by 
approaching footsteps. He paused and listened ; they 
came from down the valley. Two forms appeared in 
a moment but a few feet away. "Halt!" he com- 
manded. 

"Go on, there 'e is," said a gruflF voice. "Do what 
*e asks ya and yu'U git all the water ya can swaller, 
then bring me some. And his steps could be heard 
as he noisily went down the slope to wait. The frail 
girl, clad thinly and shivering, stood there struck mute 
by the horror in the insinuation, and as Durkee ap- 
proached her^ she turned as if to run, but he caught 
her arm. 

"Who was that brute who insulted you?" he de- 
manded. 

"I don't know. I asked him where I could get 
water, and he brought me here. Can't you give me 
a drink?" 

"I am sorry, girl, I can't. There are people sick 
and dying in the hospital, and they will need all we 
have." 

"But they have warmth and covering, and I am 
cold and dying from thirst," she pleaded with tears 
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standing forth. He knew that she was cr3ring9 and 
it affected him deeply. He was unused to tears. 

ThcyTl court-martial me sure/' he muttered. 

'Oh, but just a little drink will save me f rcMn being 
there ako or '' and she shook as a leaf at the pass- 
ing of a breeze. 

Durkee looked at the barrel. It was quite full and 
his firmness yielded. He could no longer resist the 
appeals of this suffering girl. Orders were orders, 
but his heart was tender. A woman had never 
pleaded anything of him before, and the sensation 
was new to him. "Here, drink!" he said, compas- 
sionately as he dipped his bowl and held it while she 
drank deep long draughts. He could not see her 
face, but he knew that the flush of life must be com- 
ing into her cheeks. When she turned to go with a 
murmur of thanks, heartrending in its sincerity, 
her whole frame shuddered as she gazed below into 
the darkness and gloom of it all. Her form was 
silhouetted against the distant rim of fire just leap- 
ing over a far hill, sweeping what remained of many 
homes to ashes. To her all was gone, gone. There 
she sank, almost fainting; homeless and forsaken. 
She was sick in soul and body, and she lay there weep- 
ing miserably. 

Did I say forsaken! No! A quiet, tender hand 
touched her on the arm and gently raised her to her 
feet. "Girl, I can't see you go this way. Here, take 
my blanket." In the faint light that streaked from a 
nearby tent he saw how ghastly pale and yet beauti- 
ful she was, and then he started; it was tiie girl he 
had carried from the house and saved from an awful 
death in the explosion. In the same instant she had 
recognized him, and staggered weakly. Durkee 
caught her in his arms and held her up. 

"Where are you going?" he asked. 
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"CHi, out and away," wearily. "To the streets per* 
haps, to suffer humUiation or insults at the hands 
of that beast." 

"No, dear, you speak desperately. Lie quietly just 
within this empty tent over here and to-morrow I will 
help you out of this hell-hole." 

"Oh, no ! You are too kind and good." 

"You mustn't say that, but do as I bid, for I run 
risks." 

He assisted her to the tent and held the flap open 
while she entered. Spreading his blanket upon the 
gfround she lay down and pulled part of it over her. 
Durkee wished her pleasant dreams, and went back to 
his post. 

But what about his relief, he thought. Oh, well, 
he could not sleep without his blanket any way, and 
besides he must watch the girl. Suppose the Doctor 
should want the tent for a new patient ! Durkee's post 
ran before five tents, and to the water barrel about 
twenty feet beyond. The girl was in the last tent 
at the opposite end. 

He walked more slowly now in deep thought. It 
puzzled him how he was to get the girl out of the city. 
He decided to call his relief just before daylight and 
get the doctor's permission to rejoin his party. Then 
he would try and make the waterfront with her. He 
felt sure he could get a boat to Oakland. 

About one o'clock a lantern could be seen zigzag- 
ging up the hill. Durkee halted the party when they 
were a few paces away. A blue-jacket led with the 
light. Two soldiers were carrying someone in a 
stretcher behind. The man with the lantern held it 
up that he might see better, and the light shone on 
his face. "My God! it's Smith!" cried Durkee. "I 
thought we had blown you up." 

'Not quite. I got out a few minutes htiort she 
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^ent off with the old man here. I carried him as far 
away from the block as possible, then had to stay wi^ 
him till these soldiers came alon^/' 

Durkee remembered the girl s cry when she had 
rushed off from him and understood. "Good for 
you, Smith ; but what's the matter with him ?^' 

"About dead with the con, I think." 

"Bring him over here.*' And Durkee led them to 
the girl's tent "There's a girl sleeping in here ; try 
and not wake her up. Put uie old man down to one 
side and come out." 

They succeeded in placing the sick man comfortably 
without waking her and came out. Durkee told the 
men who had carried the stretcher that they had bet- 
ter report to the hospital headquarters, which they 
proceeded to do. 

"Say, Smith," said Durkee, "do you mind keeping 
an eye on that water barrel a few minutes for me ?" 

"Why certainly not." 

"I want to go in the tent before the doctor comes 
down," he explained. 

"Here, take the lantern also." 

Durkee went inside and kneeling beside the sick 
man whispered, "Would you like to see your 
daughter ?" 

"My daughter?" questioned the man feebly. "My 

daughter ? I thought she ^Yes, I would like to see 

her." 

Durkee turned to the girl and shook her gently. 
Girl," he whispered, "wake up I" She turned over 
sleepily and opened her eyes. "Would you like to see 
your father?" he asked. 

She arose instantly. "My father! Where?" 

"Be very quiet. The doctor will bie here soon. 
Your father is here beside you and wishes to see you.'^ 

She sprang to his side. Durkee went out. It was 
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not long till the doctor came with an attendant. Dur- 
kee stepped forward to meet them. "This is the 
tent, doctor. His daughter is there with him." The 
doctor went in and Durkee went down to Smith and 
they began pacing together, talking in low tones. 

Fort Mason and the surrounding grounds began to 
light up faintly from the flames of the approadiing 
fire. It seemed as if the entire city was doomed. All 
efforts were unavailing to check its rapid progress. 
The water mains had been broken by the earthquake 
so the firemen could get water only along the water- 
front. Dynamiting was the last resort, but that also 
seemed of no avail. The terrible fire marched on. 
Blocks ahead the people vacated their homes, taking 
ever3rthing of value they could carry and fled to the 
parks. Those that could reach the waterfront were 
taken by ferries or other boats to Oakland or Sauso- 
lito, but no one outside was allowed to enter the city. 
Pandemonium reigned everywhere but in the mili- 
tary circles. Martial law had been proclaimed, and 
the work of relief and protection went on unceas- 
ingly. 

In the temporary tent hospital near Fort Mason, in 
the early hours of the second morning, the doctor 
leaned over the sick man. "Pneumonia," he mut- 
tered, and in a moment, "It is useless to keep it from 
you, my dear man. Have you made your will ?" 

"No," answered his daughter, "he has been sick 
only a week and had hopes of recovery." 

"Jessie," whispered her father. "I would like to 
see those two brave boys." 

"Who does he mean?" questioned the doctor. Jes- 
sie told him briefly the story, and the hospital ap- 
prentice was sent for them. It was not long till they 
came in. The doctor motioned to kneel close. "I 
wish to thank you brave boys for saving my daughter 
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from a terrible death and for bringing us together 
that she might be with me in my last moments. I 
can repay you only in one way; my will." 

The doctor drew a pad and a pencil from his coat 
pocket 

"I will that my daughter have one half of my en- 
tire properties and that these two boys have each a 
quarter." 

The doctor stated that he would look out for the 
l^^al part of the will the next day. The old man 
signed with an effort. 

Jessie sat nearby smoothing her father's hair from 
his forehead. Durkee kneeled dose beside her. Per- 
haps some fancied whim caused the old man to reach 
forth and join their hands. It seemed a strangely 
holy moment to them as he murmured, "My boy, take 
good care of her." 

A few minutes passed in sad silence, and then the 
doctor arose and said, "All is over, men. We can do 
no more. Let us leave the daughter with her father." 
The girl's head fell to Durkee's arm and he remained 
there with her while the others filed out. 

The flickering light of the lantern cast grotesque 
shadows in far comers of the tent; outside, the weird 
whistling of the wind and the ceaseless roar that rose 
from the city. 



THE END. 
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